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LECTER I. 

To a School Boy, 

My dear Son, 
I HAVE observed, without surprise, the difficulty 
jou experience in your first attempts at English 
composition, and that you cannot satisfy even your 
own imperfect notions of what is required in a 
Theme. But you ought not to be discouraged, 
though you should find that, in spite of all your 
diligence, you fail in this exercise ; while others, 
of apparently much greater difficulty, have given 
you but little trouble : the reason is obvious. Were 
1 to desire you to malce a shoe ; your natural an- 
swer would be : " Shew me the way, and I will 
make a shoe; but, you must first provide the mate?* 

B 
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2 LETTER I. 

rials, and supply me with tools, and then, teach me 
how to use them," But if I should give you an 
English Essay, and desire you to translate it into 
Latin, you would probably reply : " That I will do 
immediately, since you give me materials ; my 
grammar and dictionary furnish tools to work with, 
and practice has taught me to apply them." But in 
making a Theme, or, as it would be more properly 
called, an Essay upon a given Theme or Subject, 
you are required to furnish the materials from your 
own little stock of information ; the tools you must 
work with, are — an intimate knowledge of gram- 
matical construction, modes of speech, and figures 
of rhetoric, which you have had no means of at- 
taining ; and if you had, dexterity in using them 
can only be acquired by practice. 

Perhaps the inference you draw from this pre- 
amble may be, that I am as unreasonable in s^sking 
you for an English Theme, as I should be in re- 
questing you to make a shoe without tools, ma- 
terials, or instructions ; and, if it were impossible 
to afford you assistance, such an opinion would 
not be ill-founded. But, awaxe as I am of the 
•obstacles in your way, and that very little can be 
done towards their removal, yet that little^ I hope, 
^juay render your first steps easier, by merely 

9 
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pointing out &e track, in which jroor progress 
must afterwards depend on your own efforts. It 
is sufficient, if it only prevent you fix)m being to- 
tally ^scouraged in an undertaking, the prosecu- 
tion of which, I am convinced, you will find easy 
and pleasant: ce n'est que le premier pas qui 
coute. 

The writing of essays is a sort of verbal paint- 
ing ; rules may be given for the method of mixing 
the colours, and laying them on ; but the manner 
of treating the subject must depend entirely on the 
imagination of the artist ; and the degree of ex- 
cellence which he may attain in transferring his 
conceptions firom the mind to the canvas, however 
great his talent, must be the work of time and 
practice. " Ce qu* on appelle Art n' est que le 
r^sultat de la raison et de Texperience r^duit en 
meihode ; le but de cet art est d^epargner k ceux 
qui nous suivront, tout le chemin qu*ont fait ceux 
qui nous ont precedes ; et qu* il faudrait neces- 
sairement recommencer, si Ton n'avait pas des 
guides/' It follows, then, that rules, although 
they are not sufficient alone to make a good 
writer, any move than a good painter, ought not, 
on that account, to be wholly rejected, but should 
be considered as useful guides, which may lead 

b2 



4 • LETTER I. 

you to the right path, and be dismissed the mo- 
ment that you have no further occasion for them ; 
for, when they cease to be an assistance, they 
become a restraint ; and by checking the easy flow 
of language, and breaking the chain of mutual 
relation and dependance, in which the thoughts 
naturally present themselves, would destroy every 
thing like vigour and originality. 

It is my intention to shew you, in this letter, 
how a Theme may be mechanically constructed, I 
had almost said, manufactured; and I have no 
doubt it will occur to you, that a discourse, so 
composed, is not likely to have any great merit or 
Talue, although it may answer the purpose of a 
school exercise ; and, that rules which may mate- 
rially assist a beginner, labouring in the common 
dilemma of having nothing to say, cannot be ex- 
tensively, or permanently useful ; for, if they only 
enable him to produce a bad essay, which may 
serve his immediate exigency, he is very little the 
better for them ; and if, with such fetters imposed 
upon him, he can make a good one, then he re- 
quires no rules, and will write stiU better without 
ihem. But as, in every mechanical art, a know- 
ledge of its first principles is necessary, ere we 
ca& excel in it, so also, in that of composition, an 
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intimate acquaintance with the rules which expe-' 
rience has fonnd to be indispensable in the differ-^ 
ent species of it, is the only foundation on which 
the merits of an author can safely rest When 
that essential ground-work is firmly established, 
and not till then, the imagination may safely pro^ 
ceed to vary and embellish the superstructure. 
Good writing is as little to be expected from an 
author who should stop to recollect rules for com- 
position, as good speaking from an orator who 
should pause to think of etymology and syntax. 
The observance of these must be made so familiar 
as to be a habit, not an effort ; and provided the 
habit remains, the rules may be forgotten. It is 
obvious that the shorter and fewer the precepts 
are which you have to attend to, the smaller will 
be the difficulty of imbibing and applying them. 

Quicqiiid pnedpies, esto brevis; ut cito dicta 
Percipiant animi dociles, teneantque fideles : 
Omne supervacuum pleno de pectore manat *. 

HoR. 

* Short be -the pftcept, which with ease is gaia^ 
By docile minpi^ and faithfully retained. 
If in dull length your moral is exprest, 
The tedious wisdom overflows the breast 

Feamcis's Hob. 
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6 LETTER I. 

Therefore, the teacher who points out a dozen 
new rules for your guidance, may be of less real 
use to you than he who can retrench one^ shewing 
it to be really superfluous. 

After having shewn how much, or how little, 
rules can do for your assistance, I will add a few 
general precepts and hints which may be of use 
to you; and will then advise you how to begin, 
and proceed, until your difficulties vanish, as I 
have no doubt they soon will. But observe, that 
the little instruction I can give to relieve your 
present embarrassment, is by no means intended 
as a substitute for the perusal of higher authori- 
ties on the same subject, or for the serious study 
of logic * and rhetoric, which at present you could 
not peruse with much* advantage, even if you had 
time for such reading; but which you ought 
hereafter to consider indispensable to becoming 
a good writer. They will teach you to " analyse 
phrases, to discover and suppress synonymous 
ideas, concealed under different forms of expres- 
sion, which tend to encrease the size and number 
of books, without adding any thiijg^to the general 
stock of improvement t." 

* See Letter on Logic at the end of this volume. 

t ** L'6tade de la m^taphysique est indispensable. Elle ap- 
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When the gubject on which you are to write is 
given to you, take a little time to consider what 
you may have heard, read, or witnessed, that may 
have reference, or be applicable to it, and endea* 
vour, by this means, to fiauniliarize your thoughts 
to the matter you have to work upon. 

If your theme be a passage taken from some 
book, read with care all that has preceded, and 
all that follows, on the same subject, in order to 
possess yourself thoroughly of the author's mean* 
ing. It is in vain to sit, ^^ with your eyes cast 
up to the ceiling, beating your brains for an 
idea * ;^* reason must be brought calmly to work 
upon the subject before you, by steady reflec- 



prend A decomposer et k analyser les phrases. EHe fait d^ouvrir 
et supprimer les id^es semblables qui se cachent sous des ex- 
prewions diffirentes; Id^es, qui grassissent et multiplieiit les 
livres sans rien ly outer au tr^sor des pensies humaines." 

La Harpe. 

* ** Ut possimus autem scribere plura et celerius non exercitatio 
praratabit, in qui sine dubio multum, sed ratio — Si non resupini 
spectantesque tectum, et cogritationem murmure agitantes, expecta- 
verimus quid ohf^Hitdt ; sed quid res poecat, intuitii humano quo- 
dam modo ad scribendum accesserimus. Sie nobis et initia et qua? 
sequuntur nobis praesubit natura.'* 

QUINTILIAN, lib. 10. 
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8 LETTER I. 

tion ; and if yon cannot at first say any thing that 
u new, you will at least recollect something that 
is true. 

Your Essay may consist of seven distinct parts. 

1st State the proposition, or subject proposed 
for your theme, as clearly and intelligibly as you 
can, using only as many words as are necessary 
to make your meaning perfectly understood, and 
those few of the most simple kind ; for it may be 
received as a general rule, that a concise mode of 
expression is &ivourable to perspicuity. 

2d. Ofier some remarks, or opinions concerning 
the nature, uses, or merits of the proposition. 

3d. Adduce reasons in support of those opinions, 
which you may enforce by any argument or train 
of thought that occurs to you, as being applica- 
ble to the subject. 

4th. Introduce a simile, or comparison ; by way 
of illustration and ornament. 

6th* Cite an example, taken either firom record, 
or observation. 

6th. Introduce a quotation from some one of 
the Classics ; by which I do not m^fsa exclusively 
Latin and Greek books, but all standard authors, 
or writers of the first excellence, in every lan- 
guage. 
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7th. You must come to a ccmclusion, drawing 
some just aad natural inference firom that which 
has preceded, and winding up the whole to a 
satisfactoiy result 

S(Hne of these parts may be omitted at pleasure >' 
and others may be divided into two or more dis- 
tinct heads, or brandies, for the sake of greater 
perspicuity. 

We will now proceed to the application of the 
forgoing rules to an Essay : taking for a subject, 
the following words from the 4th chapter of Pro* 
Ycrbft, 15th verse. ^^ Avoid it, pass not bt 

IT, TU&N FROM IT, AND PASS AWAT.'' 

1st Rule. The above passage, taken from the 
Proverbs of Solomon, contains a most forcible 
warning against going wilfrilly into the way of 
temptation. In the preceding verse, we are 
cautioned not to enter into the path of the wicked, 
or to go in the way of evil men. But, aware as 
the wise king was how much easier it is to avoid 
temptation than to resist it, he adds, in the words 
we have quoted, a positive injunction not to go 
within reach cf .allurement or bad example; but 

to AVOID IT, TURN FROM IT, AND PASS AWAY. 

2d Rule. It may be usefiU to consider in the 
first place, what are the dangers we have to fear 

B5 



10 LETTER I. 

from temptation: and secondly^ whether it be 
possible to comply with the royal Preacher's in- 
junction so strictly, as entirely to avoid them. 
I^rsty if the danger of temptation lie only in the 
vehemence of our own passions, and in our want 
of power to resist their influence, the shghtest 
knowledge of ourselves would cause us to fear, 
and avoid it. But we are apt to mis-calculata our 
own powers of resistance, and to under-rate perils 
which do not appear to be near at hand ; and we 
are often scarcely sensible of the extreme force of 
temptation, until we have fallen into it too far to 
be able to extricate ourselves. If vice were shewn 
to men from the beginning in its real form, with 
its attractions counterbalanced by its deformities, 
they might gaze on it with impunity, and accom- 
pany its votaries to the very brink of all that is 
evil ; relying on their own strength to resist being 
drawn into the vortex. But the danger of temp- 
tation consists in the variety of specious and 
pleasing forms which it assumes to entice the un- 
wary ; and the heart is so ready to suggest ex- 
cuses for its own errors, so proiig t» treat them as 
yenial, until they have imperceptibly gone the 
length of actual guilt, that safety is only to be 
found in avoiding even to approach that which is 
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evil : and how far this is possible, we will in the 
second place consider. 

In our passage through life, we must be brought 
into frequent collision with characters of eveiy 
description : our familiar intercourse may be con- 
£ned to the most yirtuous, but the afiairs of the 
world render it impossible entirely to avoid men 
of avowedly depraved morals, and expose us to 
the still more dangerous society of those who 
cloke their bad lives under decorous and amiaUe 
demeanour, and seek to undermine our principles, 
without openly attacking our virtue. Nay ; before 
a young man can have the power of choosing his 
associates, he is unavoidably thrown into the way 
of bad example, evil suggestions, and various 
allurements, which render constant and firm re* 
sistance necessary to the maintenance of virtue. 

3d RuL£. It is, therefore, manifestly impos- 
sible to keep out of the reach of temptation. But 
there is, on this account, the greater reason for 
not entering into it willingly, or more frequently 
than we are obliged to do. A moderate degree of 
vigilance will .enable us to perceive the beginning 
of temptation io do wrong ; and nothing but the 
most guilty presumption, and blind confidence in 
our own strength, will induce us to rush into such 

b6 
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temptationB as^ by the mere exercise of our facul- 
ties, we may discern and avoid. 

4ih Rule* What should we think of a general, 
wh0| having at his option two paths by which he 
Blight conduct his army to its destination, and 
being informed that the enemy had placed an am- 
buscade in one of ihem, should yet choose that 
road, because it was the most pleasant, or because, 
being ignorant of the enemy's strength, it was pos- 
sible that his own might prove the greater ? We 
diould certainly pronounce him worse than rash, 
for thus exposing his troops to capture, or to 
death, when he might have led them safely by 
another road. 

5th Rule. History .furnishes not an example 
of such folly : yet, is not the case similar, when 
men enter the haunts of vice and excess, relying 
on their power of resistance, while they know 
that in the strait path of sobriety and industry 
their safety lies ? A melancholy instance of this 
occurs in the case of Horatius, who, having never 
touched a card, was persuaded to accompany a 
friend to a gaming-house. He went only as a 
spectator ; the terrible effects of the sordid passion 
for play, exhibited in the countenances, language, 
and gestures of its votaries, filled him, at first. 
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with disgust; yet the noveltj of the scene anmsej^ 
and the vicissitudes of the game excited him. 

Passing that way on the following day, he felt 
inclined to repeat his visit : yet ho paused on the 
thieshcddy and began to question his own firin^ 
ness. '^ What !" said he, *^ can I not depend 
upon myself ? Am I so weak as to fear such a 
despicable vice ? No ; let me do myself justice. 
Were the temptation much greater, I should with- 
stand it*^ But, alas ! Horatius fell. After a few 
more visits to this den of seduction, he returned 
to his home, ruined, and heart-broken. Let none 
imitate his confidence, let all remember, that 

" ViitoB est yitium ftigere, et sapientia prima 
Staltitia caruisse *. 

m 

6th Rule. For it has been most truly said— 

*' Vice it a monater of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace." 

Pope. 

7th Rule. To enumerate the various shapes in 
which temptation assails us, and to bring forward 

* E*en in our flight from vice some virtue lies ; 
And free from folly we to wisdom rise. 
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all the stziking aiguments that present themselves 
for &T(Mding it, would svrell an essay to a volume. 
And if it be granted that the danger is extreme, 
•Ddy in many instances, may, by a timely retreat, 
be escsq^ed, it becomes unnecessary to urge a 
strict compliance with the wise man^s counsel. 
For, surely, those who value their happiness in 
Ibis life, and eternal welfare in another, will not 
endanger both, by entering a path, in which, 
though to stand is passible, to fall \s fatal. Let 
us not suppose it ignoble, or cowardly, to decline 
the contest with so insidious, and many-headed a 
Ibe : turn from it as we may, we shall always have 
more than enough of temptation to conquer. 

Our own evil propensities call for a perpetual 
struggle to resist them; and instead of giving 
them new stimulants to rebellion, we shall un- 
questionably do well to watch against whatever 
may excite th^m, in order to "Avoid it and 

PASS AWAY." 

I will anticipate your first objection to these 
rules, namely, that the observance of them would 
swell your essay quite beyond the regular bounds 
of a school theme; which is usually comprised in 
fifteen or twenty lines. But you will observe that 
the drd, 4th, 5th, and 6th rules are entirely op- 
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tional; and that the 2iid need not hare been 
divided under two heads; so that the essential 
parts of the theme might be brought into much 
smaller compass, still subject to this sort of ax- 
rangement 

I readily admit, however, not only that our seven 
rules cannot be compressed within such siAall 
limits ; but, also, that composition imder such re- 
strictions, as to quantity, and arrangement, can 
only be useful to the young writer, who is obliged 
to make an attempt, and feels at a loss how, and 
where, to begin. Having, therefore, given one 
specimen, of the manner in which these rules may 
be applied, I discard them from the essays con- 
tained in the following pages. 

When a school-boy has got over the first great 
difficulty, — that oi finding something to say ; ano- 
ther, scarcely less discouraging, remains behind. 
That is : how to say it in a few words. To remove 
this, I recommend that you make one subject the 
theme of several exercises, which may be shewn 
separately for correction; as it does not signify 
how many of them go to the completion of an 
essay. And when finished, it woidd be an excel- 
lent exercise, to copy the whole, with the correc- 
tions it may have received; provided you have 
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leisure to do tliis attentively; not otherwise : fi» 
copying, though a great assistance to the memoiy, 
if by close attention you endeayour to render it 
80; may^ on the other hand, be done in a manner 
80 entirely mechanical, that the understanding 
has no part in it : and, in such a process, there 
can be neither pleasure nor profit 



LETTER II. 
My dear Son, 

I OBSERVED to you, in a former letter, that you 
would find particidar rules rather a constraint 
than an assistance in Composition. In feict, there 
are very few rules which it is possible to adopt : 
we are told how to " distribute members of pe- 
iriodSf' and where to " pl{ice capital tvordsy' and 
how to " intermix long and short sentenceSy'* as if 
a discourse were to be built with brick aud mor- 
tar; but the pen is to be the vehicle of thought^ 
and who did ever yet think by rule ? The mind is 
independent of such trammels : its reasonings are 
Sometimes connected, in close and natural suc- 
cession, and the ideas flow in a smooth and regular 
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channel; at others, their transitions are abmpt,' 
and their course impetuous ; and he will be the 
best writer who can, with the greatest ease and 
fidelity, impart to another the various modifica- 
tions through which a subject passes in his own 
mind : this is beyond the reach of rules. But 
there are some general maxims for avoiding gross 
errors, which may be attended to with great ad« 
vantage. 

The first object of writing, says Longinu% 
should be the benefit of those who read * ; its first 
principle, therefore, I need hardly observe, is to 
be understood. Those who express themselves 
very ill in speaking, can hardly succeed much 
better in writing: for although the latter gives 
them the advantage of pausing to choose the best 
language, many of their ideas will either vanish 
entirely, or, at the least, lose much of their force, 
while they are seeking for terms in which to em* 
body them. If you accustom yourself carefiilly to 
attend to your own common modes of expression^ 
you will soon find it impossible to commit an 
error, either in grammar, pronunciation, or the 

• Ov iroXX^v d>^IXtiavt rjs fidKiffra Sii <rTOxdZf(rOM rbv ypa- 

LoNGiK.^ chap. 1* 
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choice of words, without your own ear being im« 
mediately struck by it Habit will supply the 
place of reflection, and you will speak with as 
much purity, and write with as much facility, as 
if you waited to re-consider every phrase. The 
correct language, thus become habitual to you, 
will present itself, of course, when you are writ^ 
ing. Thus a little pains bestowed early on speak<> 
ing well, will give you an immense advantage 
over such as are careless on that point, by enabling 
you to write as fluently as they can speak, and 
to speak more correctly than they can write. I 
would therefore have you 

Stritb constantly to express your- 
self GRAMMATICALLY, CLEARLY, AND, 
THEREFORE, ELEGANTLY, ON THE MOST 
COMMON OCCASIONS. 

By which I do not mean that you are to choose 
fine, or uncommon words, but such as are appro- 
priate, and will best express your meaning, as 
simply as you please ; never allowing the slightest 
grammatical inaccuracy to escape your lips un- 
heeded* 

But although a habit of speaking well will 
greatly conduce to facilitate good writing, there 
are many who speak correctly, yet cannot write 
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at all. In conversation we seldom want to ex* 
press more than one thought m one sentence ; and 
it would, doubtless, tend to precision and perspi* 
cuity, could the same simplicity exist in writing. 
In a narration, the object of which is to give in* 
formation concerning any matter of fact, this clear 
style of expression may, to a certain degree, bo 
adopted ; but when your object is to convince, aa 
well as to inform, which is the case in writing 
essays, a connected chain of reasoning, and yarious 
combinations of ideas, will necessarily require long 
and complex paragraphs ; and the arrangement of 
these, so as to avoid confusion and obscurity, pre- 
sents a difficulty which does not commonly occur 
in speaking ; (of course I except puUic speaking, 
which is, in fact, extemporaneous composition:) 
to conquer this, and to avoid an indistinct mode of 
expression, you should 

T&Y TO ACQUIRE A HABIT OF THINKING 
WITH THE DEEPEST ATTENTION, AND NEVER 
ATTEMPT TO EXPRESS AN IDEA TILL YOU ARE 
QUITE SURE THAT YOU CLEARLY UNDER- 
STAND IT. 

Close reasoning will bring forth the ideas in 
their natural order ; and as long as there is no con- 
fusion in the mind of the writer, it is probable that 
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none will be produced in that of the reader*. 
The habit, previously acquired, of using appro« 
priaie terms, will prevent any hesitation in ex- 
pressing the thoughts as they present themselves 
to your mind; and the words in which you clothe 
an argument, that flows fresh and naturally from 
your pen, will generally be found the most clear 
and vigorous, and even the most elegant, that you 
could have chosen; forbad writing proceeds more 
frequently from the want of distinct notions, than 
from being unable to express them : the fault that 
appears in the diction often originates in the 
thought, and, as Boileau truly observes, ^* Ce que 
Ton conceit bien s^^nonce clairement." Yet, pre- 
ciaion in the thought cannot always impart pers* 
picuity to the diction, especially in the case of 
an unpractised writer, who, if he happen to pos- 
sess a lively imagination, will often follow the 

* Scribendi recte Sapere est et principium et fons. 
Rem tibi Socradcse poterunt ostendere chartae : 
Verbaque proyisam rem non invita sequentur. 

HOR. Ep. ad Pis. 309. 
'* Un sens droit est la premiere quality pour bien 6crire. II est 
le principe de cet art; il en est la source. Vous trouverez le 
fond des cboses dans les livres des Philosopbes ; et quand vous 
en serez p4n£tr6| I'expression s*offiira d'elle-m§me." 

Traduction de if. jtf . Campinon 9t Desprh, 
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leadings of fancy beyond the bounds of discretion^ 
He will give utterance to too many thoughts, and 
clothe each in too many words ; and he may some* 
times allow this excursive view to cany him into 
so many digressions, that the reader will scarcely 
recollect from whence he set out ^ Our imagi* 
nation,*' says Longinus, ^^ has as often need of the 
bit, as of the spur." If we could write as fSeist as 
we can think, composition might perhaps be easier; 
but twenty ideas rush through the mind while we 
are writing one ; and, as we cannot express them 
all in the connected and rapid manner in which 
they present themselves, we are obliged to pause 
while we choose among them. The difficulty 
consists in fixing upon such as are directed most 
forcibly, and belong most exclusively, to the sub- 
ject we are handling, and in avoiding those that 
would lead to digression. 

If we could give vent to all our ideas, one would 
lead us from the main object of our discourse ; but 
only for others to bring us back agsdn to it ; and 
the connecting chain, though tortuous, and diverg- 
ing from its direct course, would seldom be broken. 
But being forced in writing to omit many links, 
care must be taken to retain such as will best fit 
together, without discovering that any are want- 
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ing to complete the chain. Be cautious, there- 
fore, to 

Keep the main object of your dis- 
course CONSTANTLY IN VIEW, AND NEVEB 
BE DIVERTED FROM IT BY ANY INCIDENTAL 
MATTER WHICH IS NOT STRICTLY APPLICA- 
BLE TO THE SUBJECT; AND, ABOVE ALL, 
NEVER ALLOW ONE DIGRESSION TO SPRING 
OUT OF ANOTHER. 

You have heard of the natural or inverted con- 
struction of sentences, and the harmonious arrange- 
ment of words : with regard to these, the ear and 
the understanding must be depended on ; for one 
might as well endeavour to make the effect of 
music intelligible by rules to one who was com- 
pletely deaf, as point out awkward, inharmonious 
words and phrases to one who had not learnt, by 
the aid of his ovm senses, and the habit of read- 
ing, to distinguish and avoid them. 

It is superfluous to advise, that you 

Avoid repetitions, and useless ampli- 
fications, and stringing together syno- 
nymous terms. 

But I will observe to you that, in the meaning 
of many English words, commonly used as syno- 
nymous, you vdll perceive shades of difference, a 
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close attention to which will give elegance and 
force to your mode of expression. 

Do NOT USE TECHNICAL TERMS WHEN CO 31- 
MON ONES WILL EXPRESS TOUR MEANING AS 
WELL ; AND ABJURE CANT WORDS, FAMILIAR 
SAYINGS, AND VULGARISMS, WITHOUT EX- 
CEPTION. 

Never seek for a metaphor. If one 
present itself naturally, examine it 

carefully, and see that all ITS PARTS 
BE CONSISTENT *. 

The following, for instance, is imperfect : 

" Cunning is the master key, which penetrates 
the secrets of all hearts." 

Observe, that a key cannot penetrate ; it may 
unlock all hearts ; or we may penetrate all hearts 
by its agency. 

Such figures of speech should be used sparingly, 
and never drawn out to the utmost ; for the further 
you stretch a metaphor, the more likely it is to be 
found faulty in some of its parts. 

* " On ne doit point se scrvir des m^taphores, que lorsqu' elles 
se presentent naturellement & I'esprit, qu' elles tont tiroes du siget, 
que les id^es accessoires les font naltre, ou les biens^ances les in- 
Spirent ; elles plaisent alors, mais on ne doit point les chercher 
dans la vue de plaire." 

BOISTE. 
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Separate the relative pronoun as 

LITTLE as possible FROM ITS ANTECEDENT. 

If you say, *^ I saw a book, laid on a table, which 
cost ten guineas,** one may inquire, which cost ten 
guineas, the table or the book ? Had you said, 
" I saw on a table a book which cost ten guineas,** 
it could not have been misunderstood. • 

Never omit the relative pronoun, ex- 
cept where the omission is indispensa- 
bly necessary to avoid repetition. 

This practice, though allowed in conversation, 
is extremely inelegant in writing; thus: " The 
pain I endured ;'* ^^ the man I met ;** ought to be, 
" The pain which I endured ;" " the man whom 
I met." 

Do NOT MAKE FREQUENT USE OF THE PA- 
RENTHESIS. 

It ought particularly to be mistrusted, when it 
appears essential to the meaning of the paragraph. 
If you find yourself entangled in a long phrase, 
which you suspect of being obscure, read it aloud, 
and, if it require any particular emphasis in the 
reading, to make its meaning obvious, so that 
you feel inclined to alter a word into italics, or to 
introduce a sentence in parenthesis, to assist the 
reader, be assured that your paragraph is ill con- 
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structed ; do not tamper with it, but dash jour pen 
through it ; your best resource lies in a full sto]), 
and a new sentence. 

Do NOT GlYE AN EXPLANATION OF THINGS 
COMMONLY UNDEKSTOOD, OR ADDUCE PROOF 
OF THAT WHICH IS SELF-ETIDENT, OR VERY 
GENERALLY ADMITTED. 

And, lastly, you will do well to 

Meet. OR anticipate plausible objec- 

TIONS, BUT NEVER START SUCH AS ARE FU- 
TILE, AND NOT LIKELY TO OCCUR TO ANY BUT 
YOURSELF, MERELY FOR THE SAKE OF OVER- 
THROWING THEM. 

I have imconsciously extended these precepts, 
few as they are, beyond what I at first intended, 
and I have no doubt that your own observation, 
after very little reading, would render the whole of 
them unnecessary. Every thing that you discover 
for yourself is far more valuable than it would have 
been if imparted to you by another : on this ac- 
coimt, I shall not suggest any more maxims for 
your guidance, excepting that you 

Always read with great attention, 

AND with a critical REGARD TO THE 
FAULTS, AS WELL AS TO THE BEAUTIES, YOU 
MEET WITH. 

C 
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The habit of detecting any inaccuracy which 
you meet with in reading, will render you aUo 
vigilant and careful in writing ; yet avoid passmg 
hasty censure upon that which you read, until 
time and ciUtivation have improved your judg- 
ment. Remember, that " ten censure wrong, for 
one who writes amiss ;" bring your own composi- 
tion, as closely as you can, to the test of rules : but 
in judging that of others, examine carefully, whe- 
ther there be any particular beauty of thought or 
of expression, to make amends for, perhaps even 
to justify, an occasional departure from them : 

" First follow nature, and your judgment frame 

By her just standard, which is still the same. 

• • • • « 

Those Rules of old discovered, not devised, 
Are nature still, but nature methodized." 
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My dear Son, 

A FEW words will suflSce to explain to you what 
I conceive to be your best manner of proceeding 
immediately to the business of your English 
Themes. 
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Make sereral of your first, by adhezing to the 
division under seven heads, exemplified in my 
first Letter, or at least under the first, second, third, 
and seventh ; the others being given mcwe for oma-* 
ment and amplification, than as being essential 
parts c^an Essay. 

When you revise these, take notice whether you 
have offended against any of the precepts I have 
given you in the second Letter ; and if so, correct 
the fault as well as you are able. 

After practising thus, for a few days, I advise 
you occasionally to read one of the following very 
simple Essays, with the strict attention which I 
have before recommended ; and, soon afterwards, 
to make your theme on the same subject ; neither 
confining yourself to any ideas or language you 
may recollect having read ; nor yet rejecting them 
merely because you know they are borrowed ; for 
so all, or most, of our notions and expressions must 
be ; with this distinction, that as we are not 
always aware of the source firom which they have 
been drawn, they may appear to ourselves to be 
original, only because we are unconscious whence 
we derived them. If originality exist at all, it 
must be in the mind of one who has studied, me- 

C2 
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ditated, and compared, and who, from long ac- 
quaintance with books and men, assisted by natu- 
ral acuteness of discernment, may form new com- 
binations of old ideas. Those, therefore, who 
begin by borrowing largely from the best sources, 
hare the greatest chance of arriving in time at ori- 
ginality, to which it were presumption in the young 
and uninformed to pretend*. 

The impossibility of finding untrodden ground 
might be discouraging for those entering on the 
paths of literature, were it not that there axe some 
opinions which can never be delivered too often ; 
sentiments, which cannot appear under too many 
forms of expression ; truths, which repetition can- 
not sufficiently impress; and an inexhaustible 
store of facts to be considered, more than life is 
long enough for us to hear, or memory sufficiently 
powerfiil to retain. It often happens, too, that a 
long neglected topic comes forth again with all the 
gloss of novelty : generations are continually pass- 
ing away, the experienced go to the grave, the 

♦ L'6crivain original n'est pas celui qui n'imite personne, mais 
celui que personne ne peut imiter. 

Chateaubrianx^ 
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ignorant succeed in their room, and every diing is 
new to a person once in his life. 

I think it unnecessary to give you any further 
specimen of writing by rule, or subject to a parti* 
cular arrangement 

If the following pages contain more narrative 
than belongs strictly to the character of themes, 
you will perhaps read them with the less distaste 
on that account; and, I believe, it will generally 
be admitted, that whatever tends to render the 
argument more impressive, and the c<miposition 
more lively, provided it be closely applicable to 
the subject, may properly find a place in an 
Essay. 

Let me caution you against supposing that I 
presume to offer this little volume as containing 
patterns for composition. So far is this firom being 
the case, that I shall rejoice to see you discover 
and point out the errors which must needs occur 
in my writing, provided you thereby leam to avoid 
them in your own. 

We have in the English language so many ex- 
cellent Essays, and models for good writing, that 
I should have recommended you to have recourse 
at once to the best authors, and to imbibe your 

c3 
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first notions of composition from the highest source. 
But the works of these, besides being scattered 
through many volumes, to which you cannot at 
present have access, are often written on abstruse 
subjects, or in such language as you might now 
imperfectly imderstand, though in a short time 
you will be capable of enjoying their beauties, and 
of discerning how far they are worthy of imitation. 
In the mean time, all that I pretend to give you is 
a mere stepping-stone to the practice of making 
your school themes, which has, at least, the advan- 
tage of being comprised in so small a compass, 
that want of leisure and inclination for this sort o( 
reading will not prevent you from making use of 
them. 

Some of the observations contained in the fore- 
going pages are less applicable to you than to 
many of your contemporaries. You have had 
opportunities, both of reading and of hearing, more 
than is usual at your age ; and, not having begun 
very early to make themes, have, in my opinion, 
tfie better prospect of beginning with success; 
inasmuch as you will avoid grammatical errors, 
and, from among the words and phrases dwelling 
in your memory, will probably choose Hie best. 
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The opinions you have akeady unconscioufily 
imbibed will enable you to reason sensibly, or at 
least plausibly, on many topics, and, after a little 
practice, I have no doubt that you will accomplish 
with ease all that is required in a school theme, 
and more than is usually performed. 
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ESSAY I. 



ON SUPERFICIAL ACQUIREMENTS, 



" Drink deep or taste not." Thirsty souls beware, 
'Twas Pope who wrote it ; question it who dare. 
Immortal bard ! forgive my doubting thee ; 
Poets as well as '' doctors disagree." 
The cup was filled for every eager lip. 
And those who cannot drink, do well to sip. 

Anontmous. 



Young persons, especially those who axe endowed 
with a quick and ready perception, are nsnally in- 
clined to skim the cream of science, to seize upon 
very indistinct notions, and to fancy them correct 
This imperfect sort of acquirement is more danger- 
ous than ignorance, as it induces presumption and 
self-sufficiency. The want of information, indeed, 
on many subjects, is not in itself blameable or 
ridiculous ; it becomes so only when it is united 
to a pretension to knowledge. Yet much has been 
said and written against superficial acquirements, 
which would have been better directed against 
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that vain fondness for displaj, common to the 
half-learned, without which a Utile informatioOy 
or, as it is commonly called, a smattering of know* 
ledge, can never be injurious, and will often prove 
useful. 



** Trace tcieiioe then, widi mod e tlj tliy 
But itiip off all her etpuiMge of pride." 

Pops. 

The longest life, with the additional advantages 
of great abilities, and entire leisure^ would not 
suffice for attaining an intimate acquaintance with 
all the arts and sciences : and subject as all men 
are to interruption, from the various avocations 
of life, very few have time to make deep research 
into any of ihem« Yet persons of either sex may 
easily acquire so much general information, and 
such a knowledge of the significations of the re* 
ceived terms of art, as may render an intercourse 
with others (rf'more extensive information, highly 
interesting and improving, and qualify them for 
taking a modest share in conrersation, even if it 
happen to turn on subjects with which they are but 
imperfectly acquainted. AnintelUgent/if/^fierwill 
always receive, and firequently communicate, more 
amusement in society, than a very able speaker; 
and one who has already imbibed the rudiments of 

c5 
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science, and eyidently wishes fer improvement, 
need not blush for himself in the most leamed 
society; whereas^ without a little preliminary 
knowledge, a person so situated mnst either talk 
at random, or preserve a silence, tiresome in pro- 
portion to bis ignorance of the topics under dis- 
cussion. Besides, there is not a step in the road 
to science unattended with present gratification ; 
not an idea can be added to our stock, which may 
not turn to serious account, though its benefit be 
not always apparent at the moment of its acquisi- 
tion. And although it is indispensably necessary 
that the young should do every thing they under- 
take as correctly, and understand it as thoroughly 
as possible ; yet, far from warning them indiscri- 
minately against superficial acquirements, I would 
rather advise them to glean scraps of knowledge 
wherever it may be in their power to find Aem : 
in the cabinet of the naturalist, in the laboratory 
of the chemist ; with the artist by day, or with the 
astronomer by night ; in the husbandman's field, 
or at the carpenter's bench. I would advise them 
to treasure up the chequered store, for the purpose 
not of display, but of increase : for information, 
like money, is reproductive. A small supply to 
set out with, is indispenisable to the acquisition of 
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more ; but, haying this, it will increase with rapi- 
dity, proportioned to the judgment and industry 
with which it is applied. There is no fear of over- 
loading the memory with a heterogeneous mass of 
knowledge ; for the more it is exerted, the more it 
becomes capable of bearing ; and every new effort 
of the understanding strengthens the reasoning 
powers, and renders all subsequent exertion of 
them easier and more profitable. 

It has been objected, that all men have some 
line of employment, which they are bound to 
follow, and many duties which they ought to 
fulfil, and that they may be too much distracted 
from these by the amusement of dipping into va- 
rious sciences. But I answer, that the allurements 
of dissipation, the unsatisfying follies of the world, 
are always ready to seize upon the leisure, and fill 
the thoughts, of the young; and that those are 
safest firom their destructive influence, whose minds 
are previously imbued with the love of knowledge 
and of literature ; and many a one has been ruined 
by a passion for dissipation, sporting, or gambling, 
who would have been in no danger firom such pue- 
rile pursuits, had he learned to seek diversion for 
his leisure in culling the flowers of science, and to 
draw his amusements firom those most pure and 

C6 
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inexhaustible sources^ — the cultivation of his own 
inlc'llcctual faculties, and the habit of research 
into tlio innumerable wonders of nature and of 

art . 



ESSAY n. 



ON ilSTRONOMY. 



Let the night dew often thed 
Its gentle fragrance on my head. 
As, gazing with enraptured eye, 
I read the wonders of the sky. 
And with the stars my vigil keep, 
While weary nature sinks to sleep ; 
In that sweet, stolen hour of peace. 
When care, and strife, and labour cease, 
Calm, musing on those orbs of light. 
Thy hand has scattered o'er the night ; 
My thoughts, from earthly passions free, 
Forsake their dross, and fly to Thbe. 

Anontmous. 



Astronomy may justly be considered the most 
noble of the sciences. There is no other that calls 
for so intense an application of the reasoning fa- 
culties of man, or that so wonderfully exemplifies 
the extent to which they are capable of being car- 
ried. Yet it tends, beyond all other pursuits, to 
check self-conceit, and ciub presumption ; at every 
step which leads to the sublime truths of astro- 
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nomjr, we have a clearer view of our own insigni- 
ficance, and our greatest progress in ibis science 
serves to shew how trifling is all that we have 
attained, in comparison with that which is yet un- 
attainable. 

I have \^itnessed no spectacle equally delightfiil 
with the calm magnificence of a starry night: 
there needs no science to admire its splendour, 
and enjoy its tranquillity ; the unlettered eye 
may gaze with astonishment; the simple heart 
may dilate with rapture, and adore the Hand that 
has spangled the firmament with what they deem 
a beautiful and profuse disorder. But it is re- 
served for the philosophic mind *, for the enthu- 
siastic lover of the sublime, to taste this enjoyment 
in its greatest perfection : the way to it is made 
easy by the labour of centuries, and by the disco- 
veries of those men of immortal name, the profit of 
whose toils we may appropriate without follow- 
ing the abstruse calculations and close chain of 
reasoning, by means of which they penetrated so 
&r into the most remote and therefore the most 
inexplicable of nature's works. 

* The word philosophic must be understood here in its original 
and simple meaning, as derived from tftiKoQ a lover, vo^iac of 

WISDOM. 
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* A very superficial acquaintance with the science 
of astronomy will suiffice to explain the phenomena 
of the heavenly bodies, connected with that system 
to which the earth that we inhabit belongs ; their 
beautifid regularity, the simplicity of their laws, 
the inconceivable rapidity of their motion. 

By extending the same ideas to still remoter 
space, and applying them to other far distant lumi- 
naries, as yet beyond the reach o[ our limited sci- 
•ence, we see this apparent confusion reduced at 
once to the most exact order, and perfect har- 
mony and regularity prevailing through regions 
too immense for the grasp of our feeble concep- 
tion : one Hand sustaining and conducting ; one 
Being animating the whole : that Hand omnipo- 
tent ; that Being eternal. 

It is surely a pardonable, perhaps a salutary 
enthusiasm, to which such contemplations lead 
every susceptible heart I would rather witness 
a total eclipse of the sun than the ceremony of a 
coronation ; and have gazed upon a comet with a 
degree of interest amounting almost to a desire to 
follow its whirling course, and trace the wonders 
of its path. May it not be a part of the righteous 
man's reward in another world, to have his eyes 
opened and his understanding enlightened, even 
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to the extent of comprehending all that is inow 
hidden from his sight, and of beholding those 
things ^' face to face" which he now sees ^ as 
through a glass darkly * ?" 

The wonders revealed to mankind by the science 
of astronomy lay hid in error and darkness, until 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, when 
Galileo, an Italian by birth, distinguished himself 
by some important discoveries regarding the laws 
of motion and attraction; which, instead of meet- 
ing with encouragement and furtherance among 
his contemporaries, brought upon him a furious 
persecution, backed by all the terrors of the 
Romish church. Galileo, hearing that a combi- 

* The use of a Scriptural text in any otiier sense than t)iat 
one which it was intended to convey, is always dangerous. First, 
because it renders it liable to misconstruction by the ignorant 
Secondly, because as the bold language of the inspired writers often 
expresses more, and more briefly than any other form of words 
could do ; and phrases may be found in the Bible, applicable to 
all the common concerns of life ; such a practice might lead to 
the borrowing of them on every trifling occasion, and end in a 
habit of continual pro£euiation. I would not have ventured on 
adopting Sacred words, nor would they indeed have presented 
themselves on any theme that did not inspire serious thoughts, 
and lead me irresistibly to look " through nature up to nature's 
God." 
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aalion of two glasses, by whidi objeete were oob- 
siderably magnified, had been discofrered bj a 
native of Holland, immediately went to work npoa 
this hint, and, after a rery short time, sacceeded 
in constructing a telescope, and by its assistance 
daily enriched the scientific world with new ob* 
jects of research. The hypothesis of Copemicns^ 
conceniing our solar system, which he had long 
been inclined to fi&your, now burst forth in aU its 
truth and sublimity on his delighted eyes; the 
real figure of the moon, and its perfect analogy 
with the earth, could no longer be doubted : he 
bdield the satellites of Jupiter, the luminous ring 
of SaUir% and witnessed the phases f of Venus, 
which Copernicus had announced without the 
means of proving. 

The reward of these invaluable discoveries 
marks the age of darkness and bigotry in which 

* The doctrine of the sun occupying the centre of our eytten 
was taught by Pythagoras five hundred years before the birth of 
Christ, revived by Copernicus in the fifteenth century after Christy 
and is now confirmed beyond question by the discoveries of mo> 
dern astronomers, assisted by the telescope. 

f Phases, changes similar to those we behold in the moon's 
disk, or face, produced by her changes of situation with regard 
to the sun. 
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Galileo lived ; he was denounced by the inqnisi- 
tion for supporting doctrines which were said to be 
inconsistent with sundry texts of Scripture, and 
obliged to promise that he would cease to promol* 
gate his heretical opinions* But the truth was 
too important for him to refrain from completiDg 
its triumph ; he soon after published the doctrine 
of Copernicus, concerning the system of the uni- 
verse, supported by all his own recent observar 
tions; thus nearly completing the reform already 
begun in the science of astronomy. For this of- 
fence he was once more cited to appear before the 
court of inquisitors, and obliged, on his knees, 
to abjure the truth, and to declare that the suppo- 
sition of the sun being placed in the centre of our 
system was an absurd error, false in philosophy, 
and contrary to the testimony of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; and that he renoimced and cursed all the 
heresies he had taught. Submission to this bar- 
barous abjiu-ation was only to be avoided at the 
price of his life ; but when he rose from his knees, 
he is said to have struck his foot with uncontrol- 
lable impatience against the earth, exclaiming, 
" Eppure si muove *." Galileo was at this time 

• " It moves for all that" 
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seventy years of age^ and soon afler totally lost his 
sight. He passed the remainder of his days 
cheerfully, superintending the studies of his dis- 
ciples. 

The year * in which Galileo died gave birth to 
our great countryman, Sir Isaac Newton. Little 
need be said of his wonderful attainments in ma- 
thematics, optics, and astronomy ; for, contrary to 
the usual course of things, justice was done to 
them even in his own day. He received high 
academical honours during his life, and was in- 
terred with great solemnity in Westminster Abbey. 
But the name of Newton will long survive the 
remembrance of all the perishable tributes that 
man could pay to his memory. It will live while 
there is a man on earth who honours science and 
can appreciate genius. 

• 1642. 
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ON THE SENTENCE OF DEATH PRONOUNCED 
BY JUNIUS BRUTUS ON HIS OWN SONS. , 



" Guilt and greatness equal tan. 
And all that raised the hero, sunk the man." 

Pope. 



The injunction explicitly laid on us, in the New 
Testament, not to ^^ do evil that good may come,^ 
has been of incalculable assistance to the eiring 
judgment of men. The real merit, or demerit, of 
an action, depends unquestionably on the motives 
from which it springs ; but the springs of action 
are so various and obscure, and so Uable to mis- 
construction, the workings of the human will are 
so complicated and unsearchable, that we fre- 
quenUy can scarcely understand our own motives, 
and may be thankful for the plain rule quoted 
above, which, on most occasions, may save us 
the pains of scrutinizing into those of our neigh- 
bours, since we know that all deeds must be 
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judged by their own nature^ without reference to 
their consequences, and that the prospect of a 
good result cannot justify an evil action. But 
among the ancients, who lived in ignorance of the 
divine law, the acts of men could only be judged 
by their motives. Slight was then the difference 
between heroism and delinquency ; murder, ra- 
pine, and fraud, were sanctified by undaunted 
firmness and misguided zeal ; and virtue and crime 
were only distinguished from each other by the 
spirit that prompted, not by the deeds that marked 
them. In order, therefore, fairly to appreciate 
the actions of those days, we must ascend as far 
as possible to their motives ; and nothing can be 
more difficult than to form a just estimate of those 
which may have actuated Junius Brutus in the 
condemnation of his sons. In the Christian world, 
the nature of such a deed, were its perpetration 
even possible, could admit of no argument ; its 
atrocity would not for a moment be tolerated; 
there could be, in our estimation, no counterpoise 
to its unnatural cruelty : for we have been taught 
to consider the things of this world as " the chaff 
before the wind," and the love of our country as 
subordinate to the love of mercy. We must, there- 
fore, endeavour, for the discussion of this subject. 
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to transport ourselves back, in imagination^ to the 
days of Brutus, to surmoimt the horror which a 
Christian feels in approaching such a theme, and, 
divesting our minds of every habitual view of 
heavenly things, to enter into the feelings of a 
Roman, — of one who believed that all sacrifices, 
even those of hiunan blood, were acceptable to 
the gods. We may then, with more fairness, pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the various motives 
which may be supposed to have operated on the 
mind of Brutus when he formed the resolution 
which places him either above or below huma- 
nity — the dreadful resolution of sacrificing his 
children. 

Rome had been recently released firom a state of 
abject slavery, and Junius Brutus was the main- 
spring of her emancipation. The brutal Sextus 
had paid the penalty of his crime ; but his feither, 
though in banishment, was still alive, and those 
who conspired for his restoration were justly con- 
sidered as enemies to civil liberty, and amenable 
to punishment for disturbing the peace of the 
state. In this predicament did the sons of Brutus 
stand ; conspirators against their father and their 
country's liberty ; their condemnation was a just 
retribution for their crime, and a salutary warn- 
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ing to other factious spirits, and the exigency of 
the moment demanded it Brutus, from his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the state of public affairs, 
must have seen this more clearly, and, from his 
activity in the preceding revolution, and the con* 
sequently inflamed state of his mind, on this par- 
ticular subject, must also have felt it more keenly 
than any other person. And he probably con- 
ceived that it would be the means of conciliating 
the favour of the gods, to immolate his unfortunate 
offspring, and to offer up his own parental feel* 
ings a sacrifice to the good of his country. 

On the other hand, Brutus had but lately been 
raised to the consular dignity ; and all newly ac- 
quired power is precarious : the continuance of his 
power might, and probably did, depend on a deci- 
sive punishment of every shadow of rebellion, and 
a prompt and bold exaction of that obedience, 
which time had not yet rendered habitual, and 
which the spirit of faction was labouring to 
destroy. 

The love of present popularity, and of future 
£une, which has at all times incited men to deeds 
of desperate heroism, must have operated on the 
mind of Brutus in a degree scarcely to be imagined 
by those who do not place their whole stake on 
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the rewards and dignities of this transitoiy state, 
or on the approval of men^ and the fayour of dei- 
ties supposed to be endowed with the same pas- 
sions, actuated by the same impulses as men, and 
similar to them in all but their immortality. 

If we suppose Brutus to have been inspired by 
the pure love of his country ; if genuine patriotism 
was really the spring of his actions, and parental 
affection did powerfully combat his cruel pur*. 
pose ; if rigid duty alone compelled him to amea* 
siu*e of severity so repugnant to the feelings of 
nature, why should he have inflicted on his sons 
the additional pang of being condemned by thdr 
father ? wherefore have been a spectator of their 
execution ? For what reason did he himself pro- 
nounce their sentence, even admitting its expe* 
diency, and refer their associates in guilt to the 
judgment of his colleague, CoUatinus ? Was it 
not because the selfish desire of applause was more 
powerM in his mind, than the love of his chil- 
dren, or of his country ? Or because, feeling that 
the death of his sons would confirm his own power, 
he preferred sacrificing their lives under the mask 
of patriotism, to trusting the more dispassionate, 
and perhaps more lenient judgment of Collatinus ; 
who might, in this instance, have rendered himself 
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as popular, by shewing mercy, as Bnitus hoped to 
become by extreme severity. 

It appears, then, that this mmatoral sentence, 
like most other human actions, may be traced to 
mixed motires. Patriotism, exaltation of mind, 
policy, ambition, and cruelty, must all hare con- 
spired to instigate it And the horror we cannot 
bat conceiYe for its perpetrator, should be miti- 
galed by compassion for a weak, imperfect fellow- 
creatore, left to the guidance of his own blind pas- 
sions; whom the voice of men and gods, accord- 
ing to his ening belief, combined to mislead. 

Let OS not dismiss this sanguinary theme with* 
out an ejaculation of thanksgiving for those more 
perfect views of a tatme state ; for those laws of 
truth, equity, and mercy, which have infused flieir 
divine spirit into our human institutions, and botii 
inculcate and inspire the love of God, and of our 
neighbour. " For if ye love not your brother, 
whom ye have seen, how can ye love God, whom 
ye have not seen ?^ 
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ON MUSIC. 



*' Who can doubt that the Ahnighty created this world with an 
indulgent regard not only to the support, but to the ei^joyments, of 
every class of animated being ? If there be indeed such seeptio^ 
they must be sought amongst those who have not taated^ » ml tbaie- 
tore cannot conceiYe, the delight conferred by a fine ear for mmic 
— a feculty indescribable, incommunicable; bettowed, as &r as 
we can see, for no other purpose than our gratification ; though, 
like all other good gifts, it may minister to the glory of God.^ 

Anoittmoos. 



Of all the gratifications of which we are suscep- 
tible, through the medium of the senses alone, 
and independent of moral feeling, music is the 
most lively, the most innocent, and, to many peo- 
ple, the most inexhaustible. Am- e%r for music^ pr, 
as it might more properly be called, a soul for 
music, is a sort of distinct and supernumerary 
sense, the result of a very delicate and susceptible 
organization, which those who do not possess it 
can scarcely comprehend, but from which the few 
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who are endowed with it derive the finest eaiyoy- 
ment Even those who are leas tiemhlin^y alive 
to the magic of sweet soonds, will confess that 
nothing is more exhilarating than sprightly mnsic ; 
nothing more soothing than tender music ; nothing 
so adapted to fill the soul with ardent and deep 
devotion as solemn music. 

We are tempted to consider as olyects of com* 
passion, those whose ears and hearts nature has 
dosed entirdy against the dalightfiil impressiciis 
of harmony. But it must be remembered that 
every pleasure has its alloy. A very painful de* 
gree of sensibilily firequently attends a delicate 
perception of sounds: if music at times awaken 
pleasurable sensations, it is at least as often the 
means of recalling sad ones; and, as it is ex- 
pressed by Moore, with no less truth than elegance, 

** The heart that is soonest awake to tli* flowen^ 
Is akra^rs the first to b« ttuebed by the thoras." 

The melancholy excited or encouraged by music 
is, however, of so gentle a kind, as to be quite dis- 
tinct from pain; nay, those who are in the habit 
of giving way to it will even assert that it is a 
pleasure. 

So far we have considered mu$ic merely as the 
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means of enjoTment ; it now remains to treat of it 
as a science ; and if among pleasures it stand first, 
ttmong the sciences we must place it last," lor it 
neither strengthens the reasoning faculties like 
mathematics, nor informs the mind like histoiy, 
nor elevates the soul to so sublime a degree as 
astronomy, nor leaves any lasting m^oiorial like 
painting. Music does, in fact, give but light 
employment to the faculties, it may afford occu- 
pation to a solitary, or delight to a social hoar. 
^* It is entrancing,^' we exclaim, '^ it is 'heavenly ;'* 
but while we speak it is gone. It is fit fisr tbe 
embellishment, not for the business' of life; and 
those who have the highest relish and most -de- 
cided talent for this science should only indulge 
in it during the hours of leisure, and after having 
duly attended to the more necessary labours, and 
more dignified pursuits, to which all men (profes- 
sional musicians of course excepted) are called 
upon to devote a greater or less portion of their 
time. It becomes, then, very questionable, how 
ifar a young person may wisely and safely ptbrsne 
this very fascinating science, to excel in which is 
not the work of a few months, or even years, and 
which, when excellence is attained, still requires 
constant cidtivation. If this be doubtftd, even 
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where nature has given an ear. to seize, a heart to 
feel, and a hand to execute, all the finer touches 
of harmony — if one thus so highly gifted may 
hardly trust himself in a pursuit so likely to en- 
croach on others of a higher nature, what can be 
said of the folly of some parents who encourage^ 
nay, more, who urge their children, in whom no 
such talent dwells, to sacrifice the best hours of 
the day, the best years of their life, to the vain 
acquirement, that they may at last execute that 
which, with less labour and more effect, an auto- 
maton might be made to perform. 

The female sex usually devote much of their 
time to external accomplishments, having, it is 
supposed, but a small share of the burden of life 
to bear. A woman^s duties may be lighter than 
those which belong to the other sex, but they 
are more numerous, and equally essential. Grant- 
ing, however, that much embellishment becomes 
the female character, are there not roads enough 
open to elegant and ornamental attainments? 
Why must a girl, who might read with profit and 
delight, be perpetually straining a bad voice, to 
perform quirks and flourishes, to shew herself to 
the worst advantage, and wound the ears and 
souls of the truly musical ? Why must the fingers 
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that would coixectlj guide the pencil, or neatlj 
practise all the lighter arts of female utility, be 
forced to sprawl over the clashing strings of a 
harp, or confound the delicate tcmes of a piano 
forte ? How might she charm by her conrersa. 
tion the ears she now offends with her music! 
and how will she one day regret the time so mis* 
spent, the pains so misapplied ! 

The ne&t generation will, it is to be hoped, offei 
fewer victims on the shrine of music: the rage 
for this kind of performance having made it too 
common to be a distinction, some more rational 
mode of embellishment will probably be adopted, 
and muiMC be once more left in the hands of pro« 
fessional p^iions, and of the comparatively smaU 
number of amateurs who cultivate and love it^ for 
iU oton sake. 



ESSAY V. 



ON PLACES or BURIAL. 



« The roUing seaaonip 6aj and night. 
Sun, moon, and stan, the earth and main, 
Erewhile his portion ; life and light 
For him exist in Tain." 

MOKTQOlffiRT. 



It was (m a lovely monung, in the month of May, 
A.D. 1&— , fliat I first beheld the lomantio village 
of H— • The countiy wore its freshest yerdure, 
the flowering shmbs their gayest dress» and the 
bright sunshine glowed in beautiM contrast with 
the deep shade of those stately chesnut trees, 
which form so striking a feature in the scene. 
£yery thing conspired to encourage the buoyancy 
of spirit with which, at that time, I was wont to 
begin a journey. 

' The morning is always favourable to active en- 
joyment ; the body is refreshed, and the mind is 
invigorated, by repose ; and both feel new delight 
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iu exertion. There is a pure coolness in the air, 
and a spirit of busy animation pervading all na^ 
ture, of which the heart of man cannot &il to par- 
take, unless weighed down bj care or ajB9iction; 
and, at that time, I was a stranger to both* 

Who can forget the energetic pleasure, Hie liydy 
consciousness of some natural source of joj, ihder 
pendent, in some measure, of external causes, j^i 
readj to be heightened and improved by everj 
new impression on the senses, which belongs only 
to the morning of life ? A gleam of sunshine, a 
fragrant smell, a flower, an insect, every trifle is a 
pleasure; yet we scarcely know it till all these 
pleasures are past 

It was in one of the gayest of these youthfid 
moments that I entered the village ; and even at 
this distance of time, the sight of it produces a 
faint renewal of the sensations which I then expe* 
rienced. On turning the comer of a lane, which 
leads towards the church, a funeral procession sud^ 
denly met my view. Two villagers carried a 
coffin, covered with a plain black pall ; only three 
or four others followed. After they had entered 
the church^yard gate, I passed slowly on, and saw 
tlfffli • stop ' bgr thQ aide of a newly-made grave. 
l^ Bj^ ^iltotitftOTd/iftMali0ai did I pursue my 
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jouniey t My heart lingered in the chorch-yard ; 
&om thence fetncy led me to the house of mourn* 
ingf when its inmates should return fiam commit- 
ting him whom tiiey loved to that rostic grave, all 
trace of which must so soon be effisuwd ! I can 
recollect much of the visionaiy lucubrations which 
employed my mind, during that day, on the sub- 
ject of buriaL The opinions which I then con* 
ceived time has in part corrected, and in part con- 
firmed: a m(»foid excess of feeling, pardonable 
only in early youth, has long since given way to a 
deep, silent conviction of the comparative nothing- 
ness of this life ; which has altered the nature, 
without diminishing the force, of those sensations, 
which arise on seeing a fellow-creature consigned 
to his last place of rest Th^re is now inexpres- 
siUe consolation, mixed with the sadness of those 
sensations; but I do stiU, and must ever regret, 
the transient nature ci our duties towards the dead, 
and the small regard paid to their remains, from 
the moment the last sod is laid over them. 

Intemperate grief often withholds us from see- 
ing, almost prevents us from knowing, the spot 
where they rest; and because we cannot teach 
moderation to otir feelings, we finish by extin- 
guishing them altogether. We sorrow for a sea- 
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Tfi^exBTtMm. There is a pure coolneasin ibem^ 
and a spirit ^f busy animation parvadiog all nar 
lore, of which the heart of man cannot fiul to pap- 
take, unless weighed down by care or afflietian; 
and) at that time, I was a stranger to bollu 

Who can forget the energetic pleasure, tba Imiy 
c<msciousness of some natural source of joy, iiidet 
pendent, in some measure, of external caasQ8,;y«^ 
ready to be heightened and improved by eveiy 
new impression on the senses, which belongs ooljr 
to the morning of life? A gleam of sunsUne^. a 
fragrant smell, a flower, an insect, every trifle is a 
pleasure; yet we scarcely know it till all these 
pleasures are past 

It was in one of the gayest of these youthfid 
moments that I entered the village ; and even at 
this distance of time, the sight of it produces a 
faint renewal of the sensations which I then expe« 
rienced. On turning the comer of a lane, whkii 
leads towards the church, a funeral procession snd^ 
denly met my view. Two villagers carried a> 
coffin, covered with a plain black pall ; only three 
or four others followed. After they had entered: 
the church-yard gate, I passed slowly on, and saw 
them stop by the side of a newly-made gra^e. 
^iih what altered sensations did I pursue my 
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jounieyt My heart lingered in the chnicli^yard ; 
(torn thence fancy led me to the house of monnb> 
ing, when its inmates should retam fiam commit- 
ting him whom tiiey lored to that rustic grave, all 
trace of which must so soon be eBgicei ! I can 
recollect much of the visionary lucubrations which 
employed my mind, during that day, on the sub- 
ject of buriaL The opinions which I then con* 
ceived time has in part corrected, and in part con> 
firmed: a morbid excess of feeling, pardonable 
only in early youth, has long since given way to a 
deep, silent conviction of the comparative nothing- 
ness of this life ; which has altered the nature, 
without diminishing the force, of those sensations, 
which arise on seeing a fellow-creature consigned 
to his last place of rest There is now inexpres- 
siUe consolation, mixed with the sadness of those 
sensations; but I do stiU, and must ever regret, 
the transient nature ci our duties towards the dead, 
and the small regard paid to their remains, from 
the moment the last sod is laid over them. 

Intemperate grief often withholds us from see- 
ing, almost prevents us from knowing, the spot 
where they rest; and because we cannot teach 
moderation to otir feelings, we finish by extin- 
guishing^them altogether. We sorrow for a sea- 
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son, as if wc had "no hope ;" and then cease even 
to remember those for whom we grieved. The 
first natural burst of grief should be moderated by 
submission to the Divine Will ; but affectionate 
regret for a departed friend, freqiient recollection 
of his virtues, and respect for his precepts, ought 
to endure. And where might those painfiil regreta 
be so naturally soothed, those salutary recollec- 
tions so consistently renewed, as during occasional 
visits to the grave which contains his perishable 
clay ? Although the mind that informed ns, the 
spirit that cheered us, the soul that loved as, be 
transported to another region ; haply it may be- 
hold our tears, pity our infirmities, rejoice in our 
virtues, and love us still. 

Where may the vanities of this world be eo 
lightly prized, the blessings of another so ardently 
defflred, the uncertainty of life so tnily estimated, 
as in a church-yard, where we may very soon ex- 
pect to be laid among our kindred dust f Can a 
mollier behold the grave of her child, and set her 
affections solely on the things of this life ? Can 
a 80D visit the resting-place of those who watched 
his infant years, and whose voices may no more 
speak to him of peace and love? Can he see this, 
and forget their hopes, their prayers, and their 
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precepts ? Why should such sacred recoUectioiu 
be baxushed^ and such holy feelings checked? 
The world will always find times and means to 
assert its empire over our hearts. We need nxA 
fear becoming too indifferent to its allurements, or 
loo sensible of the importance of a better state of 
being. 

In all places, and at all times, respect has been 
paid to the remains of our fellow^creatures ; in 
proportion rather to the worldly rank and posses- 
stems of the deceased, than to the affection or piety 
of the surnvors. Often does a sumptuous monu- 
ment cover the unlamented corse, while many a 
devoted heart has broken over a cold green turf. 
And it is right that in such matters feeling should 
be consulted less than custom. Indecent neglect 
might otherwise, after death, be the portion of the 
man of worth ; while poignant grief might sacrifice 
the wh<de portion of the widow and the orphan, 
to fiimish funereal honours to the undeserving. 
Since, then, custom must decide on this, as on 
other ceremonies ; since, even after death, inequa- 
lity of station may not be forgotten, it is to be 
lamented that we do not shew those observances 
to the memoiy of our kindred, which custom, in 
oiher countries, has sanctioned ; which are equally 
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in the power of all classes, and might alleviate the 
pangs of separation, by ftequently reminding ub 
how soon we must follow those for whom we 
grieve, 

The honours paid to the dead are impresstve, 
in proportion to their simplicity. Pomp of burial 
cannot even give additional solemnity, in exchange 
for the moumfiil sympathy, which it eifectually 
destroys : that mixed feeling which is excited 
when we see a fellow-creature borne silently to 
the grave, lies deeper in the heart than any im- 
pression that can be made by long processions, 
nodding plumes, and hired mourners. In the 
former case, the thoughts have leisure to dwell on 
all that is afflicting on this side of the grave, and 
on sdl that is bright and consolatory beyond it. 
In the latter, they are filled only with the most 
painful and galling images of man's utter insigni- 
ficance. But whoerer be the departed, whether 
rich or poor, however splendid, or however mean 
his obsequies, we sympathize alike with the tears 
of his Bur\-iving Mends, and view with equal re- 
sjject the simplest memorial with which they may 
adorn his grave. 

These reflections, suggested so many years ago, 
were lately revived by a visit to the cemetery of 
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Pere la Chaise; a beautiful spot (rf* irregular rising 
ground in the neighbourhood of Paris, dedicated 
to the purpose of burial. At a short distance it 
has the appearance of a luxuriant shrubberf, 
planted on a declivity, and interspersed with 
small temples, obelisks, and various pieces of orna- 
mental sculpture. But on closer inspection it is 
found to contain graves of all sizes and of every 
description, from the highly-sculptured monument 
to the hmnble green turf; every one, even to the 
meanest, bearing traces of some recent tribute 
from the surviving hand of friendship. Each 
grave is enclosed in a littie garden, ornamented 
with many shades of green, from the gloomy cypress 
to the light, feathery acacia, and with flowers of 
the gayest hue, cultivated in vases, or suspended 
in garlands, frequentiy renewed. 

It is here that an ancient tomb promises yet to 
transmit to future ages the names of Abelard and 
Heloise ; and here a single iron rail encloses the 
spot where the remains of the unfortunate Mare- 
chal Ney are deposited. No stone appears, no 
vestige even of a grave, marks the place *• The 
adjoining enclosures are filled with verdure, but 

•A.D. 1823. 
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this contains only a portian of the hard gravel patk 
No friendly hand has flung a gadand on this ste* 
tile grave ; yet it is more aacred in the eye of pitgr 
than all the pomp of funereal decoration could 
make it 

• Near to a beauti&l marble obelisk, surrounded 
by cypress trees, and decorated with the gayest 
wreaths, I observed a small enclosure, containing 
a flat grave-stone, hardly discoverable amidst the 
long waving grass and summer weeds. Some 
vases, which must once have contained flowers, 
remained, as it were, matted to the ground Be- 
side the stone within the railing, which just 
afibrded space enough to contain the two, stood 
an empty chair. More than one winter must have 
passed since this seat of mourning was occupied : 
it was falling to pieces, and owed its support to a 
brier, which had crept around it The person 
who had sat there to grieve over the cold stone was 
probably long since gone where all tears are dried 
The utmost efibrt of sculpture would have been less 
afiecting than this perishable memorial of real 
tenderness. 

- My thoughts reverted to my country, to my kin- 
dred, to those so fervently beloved, who have car- 
ried half my heart with them to an unseen, almost 
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an unknown, grave. How often have I since ex- 
claimed, with a heart-felt pang, Alas ! why have 
we not in Englajid such burial-places as that of 
Pere la Chaise ? 
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ON GREY HAIRS. 



<* Sed in omni oratione, mementote, earn me laudare senec- 
tutem, quae fundamentis adolescentise consdtuta sit: ex quo id 
efflcitur (quod ego magno quondam cum assensu omnium dixi) 
MUeram esse semetutemf qua se oraiwme defenderet, Non can!, non 
rugs repentd auotoritatem afSene poMunt, Md honesty acta ntpe- 
rior setas fructus capit auctoritads extremos." 

Cic. de Senectute, c. xviii. 

" Mais souvenez-vous toi^jours, que je ne loue que la vieillesse 

qui s'appuie sur les fondemens jet6s dans la jeunesse. D'oii il 

s'ensuit, comme j'ai dit autrefois, au grand applaudissement de 

tout le monde, qu'elle est malheureuse quand elle alldgue ses 

droits. Les rides, et les cheveux blancs, n'emportent pas I'auto- 

rit6 d'emblte ; c'est le fruit de toute la vie, qu'on recueiUe dans 

I'arridre saison." 

Traduction de M. Barett. 



*^ Gbet HAIB6 !'* Methinks I hear some juve- 
nile reader exclaim, ^^ it is too soon for me to 
begin to think about grey hairs," Yet pause for 
a moment, my young Mend : to decline meditat- 
ing on grey hairs until they appear more inune- 
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diately to concern you, would be like neglecting 
to cultivate the fruits of the earth until the snow 
begins to fall ; it will then be too late to begin : 
for as it is on the various operations of spring, 
summer, and autumn, that our provisions for the 
winter depends ; so on the pursuits of childhood, 
youth, and manhood, all our expectations of good 
or evil, for the winter of life, must be founded. 
These seasons must infallibly tend, according to 
the manner in which we employ them, either to 
accelerate the weakness and exasperate the suf* 
ferings of age, or to adorn the decline of life with 
ease and honour, and invest its termination with 
peace. ^ On ne recueille dans un &ge availed, 
que ce qu'on a sem6 les premieres ann^es de la 
vie *.^ If it be inquired of me, in reply, whether 
it is judicious to cloud the brightest p(»lion of life 
by anticipating the burden of thought whieh 
years, if granted to us, will bring with them, and 
preparing for old age, which we may,perhaps,never 
reach ; I answer, that should you never attain to 
old age, there will be the greater need of having 
so employed your youth as to be duly prepared 
for it Nor will so grave a contemplation damp 
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the ea^cjtient of your eadiest and happiest daja ; 
it will, on the contraiyy prcmiete their cheerAil- 
neti, by giving a steady aim to all your pursBits; 
and xapidly as yonr grey hairs are assuredly s^ 
pfoaching, a young imagination is not Gkdylt^ 
consider them so close at hand as to be fn^etmsiA 
impressed by the serious thoughts which such a 
sidi]ect may inqwe. ^ 

Let usy then, bestow a few minutes on a tppk 
which can never be unseasonable, and reflect iMi 
grey hairs, as they ccmcem us in ohildhood, ill 
youth, and in mature age. 

During the years oi childhood we lay the feon^ 
dation of aU that is to occupy those of youth ; ths 
bodily powers mikt be fostered and strsngtliened 
by judicious managem^it^ while alternate fireedooi 
and restraint habituate the mind, by degf&es, id 
labour and r^ection. It would inv(dve us in rm^ 
necessary repetitions to prove that this oarefoi 
cultivation is a positive and essential preparation 
for the coming of grey hairs. *^ A sound mind ill 
a sound body^ is not likely to be the result of a 
neglected childhood, nor without it can we antr* 
cipate a happy and respected cdd age. 

Impressions received in childhood often endure 
when those of a later date &de from the memory ; 
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many of us may find, aitiid the remimscenc^s be* 
longing to onr earliest days^ some beloved and fe* 
▼ered image^ in whose features tenderness and 
goodness beam through wrinkles and gtey hahvi 
which time canned obliterate, and experience only 
teaches us to remember with enoreased affection 
and pious leverence. Happy are those on whose 
memory so sacred an impression dwells : the carea 
and pleasures of the world may for a time snper- 
eede, but never can displace it i it will iBvive in 
the hoar of solitade, in the day of trial ; it win 
be their safeguard in temptation, their comfiirt in 
aonrow ; they have imlnbed, even in childhood, a 
lesson, and a solace, for their own grey hairs* 

In the important and valuable seas<m of youth 
the omissions of childhood may yet be supped, 
the de^Bcts of eady habit remedied, and all its 
good piop^unties confirmed ; a store of new ideas 
and valuable information may be acquired, and 
pursuits adopted, which may give a direction to 
those of the wbole life. Young persons are ecm^ 
tinnally exhorted to treat old age with respect 
and reverence, and we may hope that the genera^ 
lity of them are predisposed to do so; yet thefiree 
exercise of reason ought to be penmtted on this 
occasion, as it is inculcated on others; and can- 
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door must acknowledge that in prc^rtion as grey 
haiis are entitled to reverence when they are t 
crown to virtue, sense, and decorum, so they do 
excite horror and pity when worn in conjnnctioB 
with f<dly, levity, and vice. Can we blame the 
scorn with which the young behold those wk6 

- » 

have not availed themselves of the oppottiiti^es 
afforded by a long life to adorn their decluHBg 
years with some redeeming excellences of greiitar 
worth than the attractive qualities of which tiBie 
has bereaved them ? Or can we doubt that, age 
would always command consideration if it man 
generally deserved it ? All those qualities wbick 
are beloved in youth and esteemed in manhood, 
all the virtues and accomplishments which adcnn 
the morning and noon of life, tend also to render 
its evening placid, cheerful, and honourable ; and 
a person who should have devoted his whole Hf^ 
to a continual preparation for old age, would be 
found to have reaped the most entire advantage of 
each progressive stage of existence. 

K it be granted that the anticipation of grey 
hairs ought to occupy a portion even of our youth- 
ful thoughts, it will not be denied that they are 
the still more immediate concern of manhood. 
Yet, skange to say, the nearer old age advances, 
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the less we can bear to look it m the face. While 
k is at a distance, we banish the thoaghts of it 
from our minds ; but when we can no longer shat 
our eyes to its near approach, it fills us with dis- 
may ; and few will deny with how much dissatis- 
fiuition they have discovered their first grey hairs. 
Yet it is not the mere external alteration, the de- 
cljina of youthful spirits, the change firom rigour 
to feebleness of 1>ody, the faded cheek, or the en- 
idoaching wrinkle, that could render age con- 
4emptible, if the mind did not, unhappily, sympa- 
thize with the body in its decay. We should care 
My little whether our neighbour were strong or 
weak, handsome or ugly, clear-sighted or pur- 
Uind; in fact the progress of age would be but 
filtle noticed, if the understanding did not, at the 
mme time, become contracted, the reign of pre- 
judice more despotic, and the temper less attuned 
to cheerfulness. 

" Miilta fenint anni venientes commoda secum : 
Multa recedentef adiniimt*.*' 



* Hot. £p. ad Pis. 

Le progrds des ann^es apporte k iniomme de grandi avantages ; 
ttur d^clin les loi ravit 

TVodbfC. Campetum ^t Dijpre$, 
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Unless it can be shewn by what meaaa sudi 
vaental deoline ma^ be preTented, die aged niust 
be contoited to owe to compassion that Idndneai 
which no longer springs from esteeuL Neis^eot» 
at best, will be their portiony and all care for tbf 
respectability of their latter years is caotfeasod^ 
vain* Observe, my jroung friend^ that eveirf nms- 
cls and sinew of your frame encieases in strangth 
while it is constantly eCKesrted, but beeomes feebli 
for want of proper exercise* The long disuse of 
any limb will deprire it of its strength &r ever. 
Power, if not exerted, soon ceases to ex&i This 
is true in morals and in politics as welt as- 19 
physics ; but it is eminently so as it regard! Ae 
powers <tf the Inxinan understanding. In thsst 
there is no such thing as rest ; you caaenot attaito 
to a certain point of improvement, and remain 
there i No, you must either advance or recedi»; 
and the retrograde motion is, unfortunately, thf 
easier, and by fax the most rapid, of the two. 
Does not this &ct furnish us with a clue to the 
causes of the great mental imperfection so common 
in advanced life, and which may often be per- 
ceived long before the bodily powers begin to da- 
cay, or the faculties to sink under extreme old 
age? Many persons have never taken pains to 
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improve to the utmost the raiiau^ powem of body 
and mind bestowed (m them fcr their use and en* 
joyment ; and ^ of those who have done so in their 
youth, very few consider it necesaary to continue 
the pursuit of excellence after that brief season 
of improvement is past^ Men are apt to think 
they have done enough^ and rest contented with 
a certain portion <^ earfy cultivation} either suf- 
fexing their understanding to £eJ1 into disuae, or 
applying all the vigour of their intellect solely to 
the care of their worldly estate- If they had filled 
their minds with half the pains they take tot the 
filing of their purses, and, while careful to amass 
4ches £>r the use of their old age, were equally 
aolicitous to collect information, to cultivate Ube- 
ral feelings, to enlarge their stock <^ ideas, and 
swell the catalogue of their good deeds, how dig* 
njufied, how happy, how enviable were the sitiia* 
tion of those whom tim^ has crowned with grey 
hairs ! It were then neediest to exhort young men 
to treat age with reverence, since all must behold 
it with respect and affection, and sU must wish to 
perseveiB in that course of U^ Tfhieh alone can 
lead tp so honourable a result. 

To what pitch of improvement the human mind 
is capable of being carried is uncertain, and its 

9 
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adYoncement vaiieSi of course, according to its on- 
ginal vigour. But there can be no doubt that all 
of us might, by our own efforts, continue to im- 
prove during those years, in the course of which 
we commonly suffer our talents to decline. If we 
observe those whom circumstances have obliged 
to persevere in some pursuits with unremitting 
diligence ; painters, for instance, or musical com- 
posers, we shall not find that their master-pieces 
were produced at the age of five and twenty, but 
that they have gone on increasing in excellence 
to the end of a long life. Many a grey headed 
statesman, lawyer, or mathematician, is enjoying, 
an honourable and vigorous old age, not having 
had it in his power, happUy for him, to command 
that leisure which, if he made no worse use of it^ 
would have caused him to sink into a mere indo- 
lent, common-place, card-playing old gentleman. 
^^ Non est, quod quenquam propter canos aut 
rugas putes diu vixisse; non Ule diu vixit, sed 
diu fuit * " 

Let not my female readers suppose that the sub- 
ject under consideration concerns them less than 
the other sex. On the contrary, if one cannot 

* Seneca de brevitate vitse. 
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behold without compassion the neglect into which 
a man sinks on the first symptoms of decHuing 
intellect, much more is due to the decay of good 
looks in woman ; "because this change takes place 
earlier in life, while the feelings are all ali^'e to 
the in0rtification, while health, heart, and under- 
standing are as young, or, I should rather say, as 
good as ever, perhaps even improving. 

It is hard to behold the signal for the contempt 
and indifference of the world, (grey hairs,) and to 
feel that its approbation is about to desert you, at 
the moment of all others, when, perhaps, you are 
most deserving of its applause. All tliat lias been 
said concerning the cidtlvation of the understand- 
ing applies equally to either sex; but, unfortu- 
nately, it is not always according to their real 
worth that women are estimated. A little vivacity, 
to make small talk agreeable ; a few flimsy accom- 
plishments, to please tbe ear or tlie eye ; a little 
good hiunour, at least on the surface ; and a large 
share of good looks, without which all the rest 
often go for nothing, — these are what the world 
admires in woman, \Vhat resource can she then 
find against tlie ravages of time, and the scorn of 
that nngratefiil world, that, seeing what she is, so 
soon forgets what she has been ? If she endca- 
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vour by art to supply the defects of nature, alas ! 
what position is so mortifying, so heart-rending, 
as that of a faded beauty, struggling, in rain, 
against the encroachments of years, forcing into 
notice, by her unavailing contrivances, the decay 
which they are intended to conceal, and eagerly 
seeking to receive the mockery of that admiration, 
which was once her due ! 

If she possess talents, and have not neglected 
them, she may bring them into play, to attract 
that notice, which she finds it so hard to resign. 
And what follows ? The half-contemptuous title 
of a reading woman j or the absolutely opprobrious 
one of a blue stocking, is her reward* She can- 
not perpetuate youth or beauty ; she was once the 
world^s idol, and is now without value in its eyes ; 
and these odious grey hairs may be worn during 
the larger half of her existence in this world. 
Some palliation is surely to be found for such an 
evil; none, if she depend for it on that selfish 
world, that values her on the qualifications prpper 
to an automaton, a doll, or a butterfly. But, my 
yoimg fiiend, none will be wanting, if, happily, 
the pm*suits of youth have been such as to render 
you independent of its empty adulation* K you 
have been solicitous so to form your principles, 

9 
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and improve your understanding, that you may 
grow old gracefully in the bosom of your family ; 
if you have accustomed your thoughts to dwell 
calmly and frequently on a better state of being ; 
if you have sought for happiness in the steady 
performance of your duties, and in the affection of 
a few beloved objects, who know and feel your 
value ; how will it then concern you with what 
eyes an indifferent multitude behold your declin- 
ing years ? Will the sister, or the friend, in fel- 
lowship with whom you have passed into the vale 
of life; the husband, to whose happiness your 
brighter days have been devoted ; the son, whom 
you have reared in your bosom; or the daughter, 
whose eaxly years employ your most tender care ; 
will these behold your grey hairs with any feeling 
but that of increased affection ? And will not the 
natural decay, which loosens the fetters of worldly 
vanity, draw closer the holy ties of sister, friend, 
wife, and mother ? Oh ! be a8siu*ed, that age is 
only to be dreaded by such as have misemployed 
their youth ; be timely convinced, that it imports 
you allf even the very yoimgest of you, to be earn- 
estly and carefrilly preparing comfort and honour 
for your grey hairs. 
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ESSAY VII. 



ON FIRMNESS. 



" TouB les maux de ce monde, except^ U mort, viennent du 
d^faut de fermeU." M. Geoffrin. 

Sapere aude." 



« 



Dare to be wise ! This appears at first sight to 
be a most unnecessary exhortation. How can 
courage be requisite to manifest and make use of 
that wisdom which all men wish for^ and many 
labour all their lives to acquire ? To be foolish 
may require some daring, as we thereby incur the 
contempt and ridicule of men. To be wicked 
needs yet more audacity, since it exposes us to 
punishment and opprobrium in this life, and to an 
irreversible doom of misery in the world to come. 
But to be wise ; to maintain the dignity of human 
nature ; to shew, by our example, how it may be 
exalted by virtue, ennobled by fortitude, enriched 
by talent, unproved and polished by the habitual 
practice of temper and benevolence — that this 
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should require courage in a being capable of act* 
ing 8o enviable a part, is scarcely comprehensible ; 
yet experience proves it to be true. 

It is a melancholy sign of our weakness, and in* 
ability to do right of ourselves, that many a man 
possessed of bravery sufficient to despise every sort 
of personal danger, would resign his noblest preten* 
sions, I mean his claims to piety and rectitude of 
conduct, rather than dare to incur the sneer of the 
infidel, or the senseless scoffing of the dissolute. 
He will tread on the very verge of those forbidden 
paths, which he inwardly shudders to behold, con* 
nive at those evil deeds fix)m which his soul revolts, 
and esteem himself fortunate if he can purchase 
the privUege of adhering to his own opinions with* 
out molestation, by remaining a silent observer, 
and thus an abettor of wickedness in others. Thi^ 
is a very imperfect fulfilment of the duty of a man 
and a Christian. We are not on eveiy occasion 
called upon to attempt the arduous task of reform- 
ing the depraved, nor are we required to live in 
open hostility with all whose lives are ill regulated, 
and whose practices are eviL But it is clearly our 
duty to refuse even a tacit assent to mischievous 
and immoral doctrines, or a passive compliance 
with vice and folly» We should fear their influ- 
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ence, and avoid their haunts : yet, when occasion 
calls for it, we should never shrink fiom asserting 
the dignity of virtue, or blush to testify our abhor- 
rence of every pursuit that threatens to betray her 
cause, and allure us from her paths. 

It is the young who are in the greatest danger 
from coining into contact with the unprincq)led 
part of mankind ; and they are the least able to 
brave the ridicule of companions, whose intimai^ 
they would feel it painftd to relinquish, and whose 
errors, when observed, they flatter themselves it 
will be easy to avoid. In early life, therefore, we 
should especially strive to attain that degree of 
laudable courage, which will enable us to turn 
away instantiy from every suspected pleasure ; to 
avoid, as far as possible, all intercoiu*se with the 
profligate, the vulgar-minded, and the foolish ; and, 
when called upon, to enforce mildly, yet retohttetyj 
out regard for all that is wise and good. 

Every virtue that we can exercise lays claim to 
the approval of our fellow-creatures ; but the tri- 
bute exacted by each difiers in kind, as well as in 
degree, and each inspires and receives its distinct 
and appropriate reward. Thus we applaud veL- 
lour ; we approve probity ; we admire generosity ; 
we love benevolence; and we respect flimness. 
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Of all the different modes of approbation belong- 
ing to the various sorts of excellence, that which 
the young find it most difficult to command is 
respect. Those who are advanced in years natu- 
rally behold with protecting kindness such as are 
about to succeed them on the stage of life ; they 
are ready to admire their natural good qualities, 
and to applaud their progressive attainments ; but 
respect is a feeling. seldom inspired by a yoimg 
person, for the same reasons that deference is not 
to be expected firom an experienced soldier to a 
raw recruit, whose abilities have not had oppor- 
tunity to unfold themselves, and whose valour is 
untried. All honour and all praise is valuable in 
proportion as it is difficult of attainment : respect 
is, therefore, the most flattering and honourable 
distinction that a yoimg man can receive ; and it 
is not going too fax to assert, that Jirmness is the 
only quality by means of which it can be attained. 
But the esteem and respect of our fellow crea- 
tures is the least of the advantages to be derived 
.from this valuable endowment, which is the safe- 
iguard to every virtue, and the sure road to emi- 
nence, in whatever line of life we adopt : without 
it, our best resolutions are of no value, and our best 
feelings will but serve to inspire more keen regret, 
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aud deeper compunction, after every failure. It ii 
firmness alone that supports industry, ripens ta^ 
lent, and confirms excellence^ in spite of all the 
hourly temptations which would defeat and destroy 
them ; that gives presence of mind in the hoinr ei 
danger, and support under the pressure of cala^ 
mity; that can blimt the sting of derision, and 
turn a deaf ear to the voice o£ the scoffer ; and 
he who would enjoy his own esteem^ who wo\M 
assist his feUow-creatures, or serve his country, 
must, above all things, learn to be^rm* 

So far is fimmess from resembling obstinacy, 
that men of the most refiractory dispositions aix^ 
generally the most vacillating in their purposei^ 
and the least constant to their resolutions: and 
those who have obstinately withstood the influence 
of wise, virtuous, and disinterested advisers, have 
always been the first to be governed by the weak, 
and swayed by the unworthy. Firmness is the 
virtue of heroes; obstinacy is the vice of fools. 
Pertinacity in trifles is an unfailing symptom of a 
weak intellect; and the strongest minds are always 
the first to yield in matters of slight importance : 
but no concession may be considered unimportuit, 
which is likely to lead us even one step fi:om the 
rule of conduct which we have adopted after ma^ 
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tare deliberation, and npon conriction of what is 
right. 

Before the season of manhood arrives, thougl) 
not competent to jndge for ourselves on all occa- 
fuons, we are generally able to distinguish golod 
from evil,, to know our best advisers, and those 
who have our interest most at heart, and to per- 
ceive what line of conduct our duty and our in- 
terest, which happily are seldom at variance, re- 
quire us to pursue. Then is the time for the prac- 
tice of firmness to begin. . Then is the time to 
form resolutians, which nothing shall afterwards 
b^- allowed to shake* 

But it is the nature of youth to be flexible ; and 
ta preach firmness to a young man without re- 
minding him of the only foundation upon which 
it can stand, would be like desiring the pliant 
willow to hold itself erect before the wind. It is 
not iqK)n the good intentions of a sanguine tem- 
perament and a warm heart, it is not upon worldly 
wisdom or the strength of human determinations, 
that firmness can endure ; its basis must be the 
Bock of ages; and courage before men must 
spring firom the fear of God. Ostentatious 
piety is improper; being calculated rather to ex- 
cite ridicule than to inspire respect for the doc- 
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trines we wish to enforce. And the young and 
inexperienced, in particular, ought to avoid reli- 
.gious controversy, for the good cause, in weak 
hands, will not always prevail against a skilful 
antagonist ; and an unpractised disputant may en- 
danger his own principles, without a chance of 
making any impression on an opponent, whom 
guilt has hardened, and who seeks not to see the 
truth, conscious, perhaps, that in it he would find 
his own condemnation. Yet without any parade 
of our own virtues, or officious meddling with the 
practices or opinions of others, we may stedfastly 
pursue, and boldly vindicate, the ways of righte- 
ousness, and *^ let our light so shine before men," 
that cowardice and false shame, which would suUy 
oiu- character if betrayed in mere worldly affairs, 
injure us not in our more important interestSy as 
upright men and Christians. 



ESSAY VIII. 



ON GENTLENESS OF DEMEANOUR. 



" Le diamant lui-mfime n'est qu*une pierre, tant qu'il reste 

brut Celt le poli qu'U revolt, qui lui donne tout aon histre ; et 

€^ prouye aa valeur r6elle." 

De Tout. 



As finnness of conduct is necessary to make a 
man respectable, so gentleness of demeanour is 
no less essential to render him amiable ; and the 
ware he possesses of the former quality, the more 
sedulously should he cultivate the latter. It is 
evident from the abrupt speech and unpolished 
behaviour of many persons of real worth, that they 
consider suavity of manners derogatory, or at least 
unnecessary, to real merit : but there cannot be a 
greater mistake. *^ La politesse est aux actions, 
ce que la grkce est k la beauts." As easily might 
a man's personal beauty suffer from his being well 
dressed, as his mental supericmty diminish by 
being viewed through the medium of a mUd and 
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polished behaviour, which, on the contrary, en- 
courages others to search for and discover those 
more valuable and important endowments, which 

* 

might long remain concealed under a repulsive 
and rough exterior. 

It is true that benevolence, integrity, and ta- 
lent, are usually brought to light by their own ex- 
cellence, and appreciated as they deserve. But 
suppose an amateur in painting should find a 
valuable original buried in gloom and covered 
with dust ; — he is immediately aware of its ster- 
ling value ; but, in order to ensure the attention it 
deserves, does he not clean it, frame it, and place 
it in the most advantageous light ? and shall we 
say, that because the picture remains unaltered, 
his pains to improve it in value have be^i ill be^ 
stowed ? Surely not. Why then should any one 
grudge to cultivate that gentleness which is, in 
like manner, calculated to enhance and set off his 
real merit, and to predispose the minds of men to 
a ready and just appreciation of his character ? 

An affected softness of speech or manner, like 
every other species of affectation, is to be avoided : 
but this is widely different fix>m the habitual gen- 
tleness which flows from natural benevolence and 
a constant desire to promote the happiness of all 
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around us. This last is genuine politeness, and 
manifests itself equally at all seasons and in all 
societies, from the drawing-room to the cottage^ 
in the crowded assembly and the quiet family 
circle, though it is chiefly in the latter, amidst 
our ^uniliar friends and constant associates, that 
its soothing and cheering influence is felt. How 
often has the social meeting of numbers been 
clouded by the indolent taciturnity or abrupt sen* 
tentiousness of one, who, with every good feeling 
in his heart, thinks it unnecessary to take the 
trouble of attending to his deportment ! What a 
sudden chill does the aflectionate heart often ex- 
perience, when its eflusions are met, however un^ 
intentionally, with dryness or inattention, and how 
painftdly is the cheerful spirit damped by an 
abrupt word or a cold answer ! It is only by such 
an early attention to the behaviour, as may render 
gendeness not an occasional efibrt but a habit of 
the mind, that any person can hope to become 
thoroughly amiable. If his inward excellence 
and mental powers be great, a prepossessing de» 
meanour invites us, as a fine avenue to a still finer 
termination : if they be small, it is at least an at- 
tractive and flowery way, on which we may loiter 
agreeably for a while, though it lead to nothing. 



ESSAY IX. 



ON CHARITY. 



<* Soft peace die brings wherever she arrives, 
And builds our quiet as she forms our lives ; 
Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even. 
And opens in each heart a little heaven." 

Prior. 



The practice of charity is so earnestly enjoined 
upon all those who call themselves Christians, 
that it behoves us to make ourselves quite sure 
whether we really and fully understand the mean- 
ing of the word. How many will smile contemp- 
tuously at such a doubt, and answer it in the com- 
fortable spirit of self-complacency! ^^ Thank 
Heaven/ exclaims Lorenzo, ^^ I at least may be 
supposed to understand that which I so exten- 
sively practise. Every public subscription bears 
witness to the large sums which I bestow out of 
my abundance to supply the wants of the poor, 
nor are private donations wanting to swell the 
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amount of my charities.*' All this is true, but 
Lorenzo's heart bums with malice towards Mer- 
cutio, and he is working out his ruin by the ex* 
pensive process of a tedious law-suit, which is but 
sport to the one, and destruction to the other. 
Lorenzo, therefore, is not charitable. 

Who can question the charity of Dalinda ? Her 
slender pittance is less her own property than that 
of the poor ; nor is her benevolence confined to 
donations only ; her presence comforts the afflicted, 
her medicines relieve the sick, her prayers support 
the dying: how near perfection is her charity! 
But, alas ! she has sought only for one interpreta- 
tion of the word. No one listens so eagerly to the 
tale of scandal, or retails it with more alacrity. 
You cannot inflict upon her greater annoyance 
than by giving a less mischievous version of her 
exaggerated reports, or putting a more Uberal con- 
struction upon such as chance to be correct. 
Dalinda is yet far from being charitable. 

There are many people who would not, for the 
worid, utter that which ihey know to be false j and 
who yet will relate, without scruple, that which 
they do not know to be true^ however injurious its 
tendency. There are many whose Ups you may 
seal by an injunction of secrecy, who, without that 
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precaution, will not only allow themselves to re- 
•peaty but will be active in propagating, circum- 
stances, which they are aware were intended, and 
ought, to be concealed. Such people do not know 
the meaning of charity. 

But it is impossible, you will say, in the daily 
intercourse of society, not to utter opinions con- 
cerning our neighbours, which they would be ill 
pleased to hear. True. When, for instance, I say, 
this man wants sense, or that woman lacks good 
breeding;^ when I remark on an old lady's ridi- 
culous pretensions to youth and beauty, and call 
a young gentleman coxcomb or pedant, I speak 
the truth, and injure no one : all the world may 
witnesa such deficiencies, and as many as are so 
inclined may laugh at these, and a thousand other 
follies and absurdities, and each may expect in 
return to have his o^ni foibles held up to derision* 
Yet I might have been better employed in rooting 
out my own failings, than in discovering those of 
my neighbour ; and it is dangerous to indulge ^in 
that sort of mockery, which, to say the bast, does 
not spring from good-nature, and which always 
leads to the very confines of uncharitableness. 
For if by repeating a word spoken unguardedly oi* 
ia confidence, I sow dissension between neigh* 
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bours, or strike at the root of friendship ; if, by 
reviving a forgotten tale of scandal, I disturb the 
peace, or injure the reputation of a fellow-creatore ; 
if I relate an injurious report as doubtful, to a per- 
son whO| i have reason to suspect, will give it 
currency as a fact, then I fail in that charity which 
is the " bond of peace ;" if I forgive not those who 
have injiured me, I want that charity which " en- 
dureth all things.'' Charity can hardly be called 
a single excellence ; it is an epitome of many ; it 
includes candour, patience, forbearance, benevo- 
lence, generosity, and self-denial. And we should 
remember, that as we are all exposed to the attacks 
of malevolence, and full of errors and imperfec- 
tions, it is to our interest, even in this world, not 
only to live in the practice of charity ourselvesi 
but also to do our utmost to promote it among our 
neighbours ; for, as it embraces a multitude of vir- 
tues, so it ^^ covereth a multitude of sins/' 



ESSAY X. 



ON ITINERANT MINSTRELS. 



*' Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque 

Carminibus venit Post hos insignis Homerus, 

Tyrtaeusque mares animas in martia bella 

Versibus exacuit; diets per carmina sortes ; 

Et vitae monstrata via est ; et gratia regum 

•Pieriis tentata modis.*' 

Hor, Ep. ad Pis. 

" So verse became divine, and poets gained applause ; 
Homer, Tyrtaus, by the Muse inspired, 
To deeds of arms the martial spirit fired. 
In verse the oracles divine were heard, 
And nature's secret laws in verse declared ; 
Monarchs were courted in Pierian strain." 

Francis' Trans, Hor. 



It is well known that poetry was the first instruc- 
tor of the human race. The earliest poets taught 
astronomy, agriculture, and civil law; they pro- 
claimed the valour of heroes, and the power of the 
gods. In those remote times their songs were the 
only medium through which instruction was con- 
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veyed to the public, and they also assisted in the 
culture of religion : but, before the art of writing 
was invented, their means were very limited ; and 
those who aimed at procuring fame and subsist- 
ence were obliged to communicate their inspirar 
tions verbally to the people, travelling from pro- 
vince to province, and from one city to another. 
To such pilgrimages were these primitive votaries 
of the Muse indebted for innumerable opportuni- 
ties for exact observation on the habits and pas- 
sions of mankind, as well as on the various natural 
beauties of the districts through which they were 
compelled to travel ; sometimes amidst scenes of 
savage grandeur^ at others through tracts of culti- 
vated and smiling landscape. Thus was iheir 
fatigue compensated, and thus did their art acquire 
improvement and lustre from those very difficulties 
which seemed to threaten it with depression and 
annihilation. 

But their labours received another recompense 
in the public esteem, and in the almost sacred 
veneration with which they were received, not 
only by the populace, but by the great and power- 
ftil. That the wandering poets of those remote 
ages were not held in light estimation, Homer, 
who was one of the number, has given various in- 
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Stances. Fhemius and Demodocus, whose names 
he has immortalized, feasted among kings and 
princes. The Troubadours*, after many ages, 
although we find not an Homer amongst them, 
present another race similar in their habits to these 
original sons of song. The minstrels of the middle 
ages were honoured under different appellations 
by every nation in Europe, and their lays have 
tended to throw light on a portion of history whicli, 
ecUpsed between the classic annals of ancient 
days, and the firesher interest excited by those of 
modem times, and obscured by the temporary tri- 
umph of barbarism, has fallen into comparatiye 
oblivion. The professors of minstrelsy t were held 
in the highest estimation ; ^^ their skill was consi- 
dered as something divine ; their persons were 
deemed sacred ; their attendance was solicited by 
monarchs ; and they were everywhere loaded with 
honours and rewards." Amidst the populace in 
Naples many of the customs of the ancient bards 
are still preserved ; and although the resemblance 
be imperfect, yet they do not differ very widely 



• Wandering bards of Provence, so called from " Trovatore," 
one who finds or invents. 
' t Including poetry, music, or narrative. 
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from their pristine models. The Neapolitan de« 
claimers, singers, or rhapsodists *f have their origin 
in the lowest class of people, and are, for the most 
part, blind, lame, or otherwise disqualified for any 
other employment. Some of these travel through 
the proyinces, and even pass the confines of their 
kingdom ; but the greater number confine them- 
selves to the capital, where, to the sound of a 
tionba f, they sing, or recite poems, interspersed 
with songs and prose narrations, generally on reli- 
gious subjects, but often containing stories of the 
Paladines];, or popular love tales. The reward 
of these itinerant poets is at the discretion of their 
auditors, whose liberality is not excessive, but 
usually proportioned to the efiect produced by the 
performance. In all this, little more may appear 
to a superficial observer than that the inhabitants 
of Italy are a more imaginative race than are to be 
met with in higher latitudes ; and that a disincli- 
nation to laboiu:, which may also be traced to the 
efiects of their glowing climate, induces that idle, 
vagrant propensity, which causes many, even of 

♦ « Rapsodi." 
t A kind of lute. 

X Twelve knights appointed by Charlemagne, to assist and 
follow him in the holy wars. 
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those who might work, and cannot sing, to choose 
a life of the most abject poverty, in preference to 
one of decent industry ; and this will of course pre- 
vail in every case where nature has granted the 
power of earning a subsistence, which, although 
precarious, is not likely ever to fail entirely. 

But beyond this we may perceive, in the respect 
evinced by the lower orders of people for music 
and poetry, a natural tendency to civilization, and 
a greater degree of discernment than they usually 
have credit for possessing. As a proof of this 
may be adduced the extreme facility with which 
they retain and repeat the most beautiful passages 
of music ; the songs of the Lazzaroni* are suffi- 
cient to remind the hearer that he is in the country 
of Pergolesi, of Cimarosa, and of Paisiello. The 
eagerness of the people of Naples to hear the ef- 
fusions of their itinerant composers attests their 
desire of information ; and this is still farther evi- 
dent in the pride with which they repeat portions 
of what they have heard, whilst the devotion with 
which they listen to religious hymns, and the re- 
spect shewn to the mendicants who sing them, are 
proofs of the piety which animates them. 

* Diseased mendicants, subsisting entirely on charity, and form- 
ing a large portion of the population of Naples. 
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But it is to be remarked that the piety of the 
people is not generally prejudicial to their good 
taste. Those whose voices and instruments are 
the most melodious, and whose stories are the most 
plausible, have always the greatest number of 
listeners ; and it is not unusual to see a blind man, 
fhll of enthusiasm, exerting his lungs to their ut- 
most pitch, for the amusement of the crowd, by 
which he flatters himself he is surrounded, while, 
alas ! not a single auditor is near. Nature ^, who 
delights to astonish by her varied powers in every 
class of being, has frequently, amongst these un- 
taught bards, produced instances of such vivacity 
of imagination, depth of thought, and force of 
language, as to recall Gray's melancholy reflection, 
" Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest." 
Such talents are rare; but many of the rhapsodists 
rise far above mediocrity, whilst some, on the 
contrary, scarcely appear even to imderstand 
themselves ; and others not only do not instruct 
the people, but often corrupt their morals by pro- 
fane or indecent songs. 

It seems not improbable that the eager taste of 
the populace for the performances of these vaga- 

* All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul. 
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bond minstrels may, in the course of time, sug- 
gest the amelioration of their condition as a mea- 
sure of moral and political expediency. By in- 
structing them in the first rudiments of literature, 
supplying some trifling periodical assistance to 
furnish them with the means of support, and 
obliging them to refrain fix)m such declarations as 
are inconsistent with piety and good principles, 
they might be converted from a public biurthen to 
a national benefit, from a soiurce of corruption to 
a powerful instrument for disseminating truth and 
encouraging virtue. 

It is the duty of the powerfiil and the enlighten- 
ed not merely to declaim against the errors of the 
people, but to suggest and afibrd every possible 
means of improving and reforming them ; and if 
in the case in question the hope of such improve- 
ment be not visionary, it is not to be relinquished 
without regret. 



ESSAY XL 



ON XMMOBEBATE GRIEF. 



" Mine be it rather those mild images 

To paint, which soften, not extirpate grief; 

The wildness of distraction, which convert 

To tender recollection, and soft pain 

With pleasure not unmingled ; patience calm, 

And resignation, with meek eye upturned 

To heaven, and blessing Him that gave the blow." 

Anonymous. 



A PAINFUL circumstance, which has lately en- 
grossed my thoughts, suggests to me a few re- 
marks on the subject of immoderate grief. It may, 
perhaps, be remarked, and not without truth, that 
mankind are not often inclined to grieve too pro- 
foundly, and that excess of levity, and impatience 
to shake off serious impressions, is a more common 
failing. Whether too much or too little sensibi- 
lity be the most hurtfiil extreme, it is not my in- 
tention, in this place, to inquire ; my observations 
will relate only to that which has recently and 

F 
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most painfully forced itself upon my notice. My 
intimate friend, Olivia, has suffered the loss of a 
very lovely child, whose robust health, enjoyed 
until within a few hours of its death, rendered the 
blow as imexpected as it was afflicting. The un- 
happy mother's fondness for all her offspring, and 
for this child in particular, left no doubt how 
much she must suffer on such an occasion, until 
the effects of the first shock should have worn 
away ; and I was not surprised to find her, at our 
first meeting, plunged in the deepest grief; indeed 
I could scarcely attempt to offer consolation, 
while my own tears flowed from the consciousness 
how very bitter was the trial imder which her soul 
was smarting. But, on oiu: second interview, 
finding her still sunk in the most profoimd melan- 
choly, I ventured to point out to her how many 
sources of consolation may be found under all our 
sorrows, and dwelt particularly on that tender, 
I had almost said thankfiil submission, with which 
we ought to witness the removal of an innocent, 
spotless soul from this world to the presence of its 
Creator. My poor fiiend thanked me for my 
good intentions, but entreated me to refrain from 
urging her to resmne that cheerfulness which she 
was but too well convinced had left her for ever, 

9 
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and concluded with expressing a hope, that she 
might not long survive the little angel whose early 
death she could never cease to deplore. I spoke 
to her of the claims of several other sweet chil- 
dren on her care and tenderness; she replied^ 
that Providence, who dispensed the calamity, 
knew that she could not survive it, and would 
provide for her children when she was laid by the 
side of the one departed. It is imnecessary to 
recapitulate the rest of our conversation, in which 
I endeavoured to impress upon her the duty of 
surmounting her aiOBiction, while she, in her turn, 
dwelt upon the impossibility of ever experiencing 
a return of tranquillity. 

Will it seem harsh to say, that I pity her even 
more for her perverse weakness than for the mis- 
fortune she deplores ? I know Aill well that time 
will soften her regrets, and by degrees overcome 
them ; she will learn to think with resignation, and 
even with thankfulness of her child, " taken away 
from the evil to come," and mercifully removed 
before a thousand growing ties of interest and af- 
fection were added to instinctive fondness, and 
had time to wind themselves about her heart. 
Olivia, not by any virtuous effort of her own, but 
in spite of herself, will in time be restored to cheer- 

f2 
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fulness : but, in the interim, her children, hitherto 
the principal employment of her days, are beheld 
^vith pain, almost neglected. Her husband finds 
his home the abode of gloom ; and all his consi- 
derate kindness, and warm feeling, can scarcely 
avert firom him the charge of hardness of heart, 
for being himself, and wishing h&c to be, consoled. 
All society is banished, excepting the very few 
friends who persevere in visiting her, though they 
meet with coldness amoimting to repulse. Her 
health is beginning to suffer ; and she is forgetting, 
with all her other duties, that first, and most ac- 
ceptable in her Maker's eyes, cheerful submission 
to his will. 

Many persons, besides Olivia, may be observed 
thus weakly yielding to inordinate grief, and 
weighed down to the earth by the first affliction 
that has ever approached them. Is it not strange, 
that in a world in which none can entirely escape 
affliction, and many are tried with variety of woe, 
any persons should be found so perverse as to nou- 
rish and foster grief, rather than seek for allevia- 
tion to their sufferings ? Surely, those who encou- 
rage depression, and, as it were, cling to their 
misery, instead of endeavouring to rise above it, 
are guilty of tempting Providence to overwhelm 
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them with heavier calamities ; from the pressure 
of which they may wish too late, and in vain, to 
rally their broken spirits. 

There is extreme selfishness in allowing any 
private sorrow entirely to engross the mind, whea 
numbers of our fellow-creatures are also fellow* 
sufferers; many in a ten-fold degree, and some 
within reach of that relief and sympathy, which, 
if less selfishly absorbed in our own concerns, we 
might extend to them. 

Some people have been weak enough to harbour 
their griefs, or, at the least, to keep up an appear- 
ance of sorrow, in order to impress others with a 
beUef, that they are distinguished by unusual ten- 
derness of heart : but, in the first place, it may be 
observed, that they are entirely mistaken who sup- 
pose selfish sorrow to be an indication of fine feel- 
ing ; and, secondly, they deceive themselves greatly 
as to the importance attached to any of their pro- 
ceedings by the rest of the world. All are too 
much occupied by their own pursuits of pleasure, 
or of business, to pay continued attention to sor- 
rows which do not come home to them. For a 
certain time the world — that is to say, as much of 
it as composes the society in which an individual 
happens to move — will sympathize with great 

f8 
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good-nature in his afflictions ; but if the sufferer 
do not soon make an effort to emerge from his 
griefs, and shake off his depression, he is much 
more likely to be entirely overlooked and forgotten, 
than to be celebrated for his acute sensibility. 
Such ostentatious sorrow is one of the many spe- 
cies of affectatioUi all of which punish themselves, 
by rendering those who adopt them contemptible 
and ridiculous : few minds, it is to be hoped, are 
capable of stooping to such folly. Yet such as 
encourage grief are not less to blame than those 
who assume it, and bring even heavier punish- 
ment on themselves : to renounce cheerfulness is 
a voluntary dereUction of duty, which will inevit- 
ably be visited by decline of the mental and bodily 
powers ; and if too long persisted in, will end in 
their total decay. A sincere participation in the 
joys and griefs of our fellow-creatures, of those in 
particular with whom we are most intimately con- 
nected, will be found to be the best antidote to 
intemperate extremes either of depression or of 
levity. Amongst these we shall always find sub- 
jects of serious meditation to keep mirth within 
bounds ; and motives for cheerfulness sufficient to 
counteract the influence of melancholy, and check 
immoderate grief 



ESSAY XII. 



ON AFFECT-ATION. 



** I hate the £Eice, however (air. 
That carries an affected air ; 
The lisping voice, the shape constrained, 
The studied look, the passion feigned. 
Are fopperies, which only tend 
To injure what they strive to mend." 

Moore's Fables. 



Among the many vices and follies to which hu- 
man nature is prone, there is not one that shews 
its imperfection and inconsistency in so glaring a 
light as that of affectation. If men only affected 
such qualities as they might reasonably be desir- 
ous of possessing, this failing might not be without 
its use : the habit of assuming an appearance of 
virtue and good sense, would, perhaps, lead to the 
possession of them, or, at least, engender a certain 
degree of respect for all that is worthy and esti- 
mable ; and many people would doubtless discover 
this very useful fieu^t, that the attainment of excel- 

f4 
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lence is easier than the affectation of it, which can 
seldom be practised with complete success. But, 
unfortunately, few take the pains to affect those 
endowments which, if really possessed, would do 
them credit It is to the most childish, the most 
contemptible habits, that affectation conunonly 
leads ; and many a person assumes imperfections 
and weaknesses that are far from belonging to his 
character, and which, if he thought seriously on 
the subject, he would hasten to disclaim. 

To be free from all pretence, and to maintain, 
as it is usually termed, a natural charax^ter^ is 
considered with approval in either sex ; and one 
would therefore suppose, that a commendation so 
easily deserved would be very generally laid claim 
to, and that perfect simplicity, that is, the ab- 
sence of all affectation, must become too imiversal 
for remark. Yet we do not find it so: we see 
people make a great effort to appear easy and natu- 
ral ; but effort only leads them farther from nature, 
and even simplicity must be the effect of habit. 
We often hear a man of good education say coarse, 
blunt things ; or a woman, who can speak ration- 
ally, chatter the most puerile nonsense, in order to 
pass for a natural character ; forgetting that the 
propensities natural to one mind are foreign to 
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another ; and debasing the nobler nature, to affect 
that which is mean and insipid. It should be re- 
membered that, by long habit, that which was at 
first assumed, becomes natural; that the drawl, 
the swagger, the foolish lisp, or the vulgar idiom, 
adopted at the age of twenty, will be unconquer- 
able at twenty-five ; that common sense, however 
deeply implanted, will not thrive without cultiva- 
tion 'y and that he who neglects to use his reason 
in youth, may be pretty sure of becoming a mere 
driveller before his hairs are grey. 

At the first view it appears totally unaccount- 
able how such a vice as affectation can exist, since 
we see no inducement that any one can have for 
rendering himself, in any respect, more imperfect 
than nature has already made him. But a mo- 
ments reflection will shew us, that the main spring 
of this, as well as of many other errors, is self-love, 
which, if not carefiilly checked, engenders a con- 
stant desire to attract notice, no matter by what 
means ; an effort to shine without ceasing ; and a 
total forgetfulness of a rule, admitting of very few 
exceptions, that the most beautiful objects lose a 
part of their attraction by being placed in too 
strong a light. 

A person with only just sense enough to he 

F 5 
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quiety will always make a better figure than he 
who, in his anxiety to obtain applause, suffers his 
efforts to degenerate into affectation, and, into- 
lerant of neglect, cannot fail to incur ridicule. 



ESSAY XIII. 



ON AN IMPATIENT TEMPER. 



** Oh blest with temper I whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day. 



Pope. 



All things are great or small only by comparison* 
As some parts of the creation increase in immen- 
sity beyond our powers of comprehension, and 
others dwindle into minuteness imperceptible to 
oiu" organs, so in the affairs of men ; mount as we 
will, some soar beyond our reach ; descend as we 
may, some lie below our observation. It remains, 
therefore, with ourselves to fix the standards of 
comparison, by which every transaction in life may 
be considered as great or small, momentous or 
trifling; and a correct judgment will shew itself 
in forming a just estimate of the relative import- 
ance of each. 

One general rule we may observe on this head* 
with great advantage to ourselves; it is, never to 

f6 
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consider as trifles those circumstances which, 
though small in themselves, yet, by their frequent 
recurrence, contribute essentially to the happiness 
or discomfort of our lives. Events productive of 
great joy, or severe affliction, are, in general, spa- 
ringly dispensed to mankind. But trifling plea- 
sures, and petty vexations, are crowded into every 
day, nay, every hour, of our existence ; and it is 
in taking advantage of the former, and subduing 
the latter, that the great secret of happiness con- 
sists. The surest and only road to a quiet and 
cheerful enjoyment of this life, is the cultivation of 
a mild and even temper ; not jrielding to the sal- 
lies of impatience or violence, but inclining its 
possessor to subdue all hasty emotions of anger in 
himself, and to make due and calm allowance for 
their effects on others. Let no one, therefore, con- 
sider as a trifling failing any habitual ebullition of 
ill temper, be it ever so short lived ; since it has 
power, though but for a moment, to disturb the 
peace of another, or his own. Life is made up of 
moments, and for every one of them we are ac- 
countable; our business is to attend to the em- 
ployment of each as it flies. Years, days, hours, 
may not be granted to us ; but the present moment 
is our own, and from it we must banish all that 
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may be injurious to ourselves or to our fellow- 
creatures : bearing in mind, that each trifling error 
forms a portion of that account which, in the 
^gg^eg^te, the best of us will find so great and 
tremendous. 

An irritable temper is a natural infirmity, which 
we should set about subduing with as much pains 
and earnestness as we woidd employ to eradicate 
some chronic disease; not perhaps endangering 
life, yet threatening to destroy all enjoyment of it 
Nay, still more seriously is it to be feared than any 
bodily disease. 

That ungentle spirit, which at first is but a 
hasty temper, if not corrected, soon leads to vio- 
lence ; and violent anger is closely allied to mad- 
ness ; every word prompted by passion or peevish- 
ness, which falls from our lips unsanctioned by 
the judgment, and disavowed by the heart, marks 
a temporary alienation of that calm reason given to 
us as a guide through life, as a means of following 
that which is good, and avoiding that which is 
evil. While we are young a little pains will en- 
able us to repress a petulant temper ; but if oncQ 
time and indulgence render it habitual, it becomes 
more difficidt to conquer than faults of a blacker 
dye. We are startled at the name of sin, and 
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often put on our guard by strong temptation ; but 
this insidious disease of temper gives no warning, 
inspires no fear, waits for no incitement; it is 
ever at hand to sullj our pleasures and exasperate 
our griefs ; no hour so tranquil as to defy its an* 
noyance^ no occasion too slight to provoke its 
sting. Those who suffer from natural impetuosity 
of temper, unsubdued, must reckon among its bad 
consequences not only the uneasiness they endure 
and inflict on others, while its sallies last, and 
the guilt incurred by indulging them, but also the 
compunction which must embitter their cooler 
moments ; the ardent, yet often fruitless desire to 
make amends for the injustice they have been sur- 
prised into committing. With what grief of heart 
do we recall every injurious or impatient word by 
which we have distressed those whom we love ! 
and how soon may estrangement, absence, or 
death, remove them beyond the reach of all our 
purposed acts of reparation ! The uncertainty of 
all temporal concerns, and of life itself, is so con- 
tinually forced on our observation by painful ex- 
perience, that we must all feel how little it de- 
pends on us to frdfil our good intentions for the 
future, however sincere they may be, and how- 
ever immediate the accomplishment of them which 
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we promise to ourselves. It is well for us if we 
axe allowed time to repair the mischief arising 
from our fiiults of temper, but far better if we have 
resolution to subdue the impatient spirit from 
which they flow. This subject brings to my re* 
collection a singular and affecting incident which 
happened to a very near relation of my own : she 
related it to me many years after it occurred, with 
tears in her eyes ; yet she was not a person of 
very lively and acute feelings, and suffered less 
than most others would have done from the re- 
membrance of such a circumstance. 

Mrs. O. was on her voyage to England, from 
Madras, bringing home her young son, attended 
by a black nurse, to whom, for her fidelity and 
gentleness, she was much attached. One day, 
while Mrs. O. was writing in her cabin, the nurse 
came in and asked for orders on some trifling 
matter, concerning which she had received very 
particular directions the day before. Impatient at 
this needless interruption, and displeased at the 
dullness or inattention of the servant, Mrs. O. 
answered her very sharply, and the poor creature, 
unaccustomed to harshness, burst into tears. She 
turned suddenly round, and to conceal her emo- 
tion, thrust her head out of the cabin-window. 
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Mrs. O, was about to use some soothing expres- 
sion, but before she had time to speak again, a 
sudden motion of the ship, co-operating \%dth her 
own hasty movement, threw the unfortunate wo- 
man from the window, and plunged her into the 
waves. She uttered no shriek, nor was her voice 
ever heard more. The alarm was quickly given, 
and the usual means resorted to for her preserva- 
tion, but all in vain. She sunk at once and for 
ever. 



ESSAY XIV. 



ON TRIFLERS. 



" What with the busy lives of the very idle, and the idle lives 
of the very busy, it would seem almost difficult to determine which 
is best, * ne rien faire/ or, ' ne faire que des riens.' " 

Almacks^ 



It is an unjust aspersion which has affixed to the 
female sex the epithet of Triflers ; but it seems to 
have been bestowed without malice, and scarcely 
even intended as a reproach. It is the admitted* 
privilege of women to trifle : candour must allow 
that they do not always avail themselves of it ; but 
when they are triflers, it excites neither surprise 
nor censure, because they labour under such nu- 
merous disqualifications for becoming any thing 
else. Their education, or rather their want of any 
thing that deserves the name, their early habits, 
and the light species of employment which cus- 
tom, and even nature, have imposed on them, 
must be admitted as excuses for all their trifling. 
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To this indulgent spirit of toleration we will leave 
the privileged sex, and, for the present, confine 
our consideration to that most ludicrous, yet most 
tiresome monster, a male trifler. 

" What is man ?" He is defined by Plato " a 
two legged animal, without feathers;** but how- 
ever quaint and ingenious this definition may be, 
and however sufficient for describing the parti- 
cular class we are about to consider, yet surely 
the lords of the creation deserve a more serious, 
diffiise, and dignified portrait. Man is the noblest 
of nature's works ; to him the great Dispenser of 
light and life hath given dominion over the earth, 
to subdue it ; yet man has neither the bulk of the 
elephant, the strength of the lion, nor the swift- 
ness of the horse, he even wants the natural co- 
vering which nature has so providently bestowed 
on every other animal. There is no other crea- 
ture bom so utterly helpless, or who continues so 
long in a state of absolute dependence ; none so 
difficult of preservation, yet none so destitute of 
natural weapons of defence. How then is this 
naked, powerless animal ennobled ? what shall 
maintain dominion in his weak hand ? and how 
shall his puny race subdue the earth ? Is his dig- 
nity a jest, his supremacy a mockery ? Or how 
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are nature^s omissions towards him atoned for? 
By that divine, intellectual spark which pervades 
and animates his being, by that reasoning faculty 
which makes the various powers of the animal 
creation subservient to his use, and brings aU the 
riches of the earth as a tribute to his feet. To 
the brutes every green herb is given for food, with 
the caves and forests for shelter and repose. 
Here their necessities and their desires end. But 
nurture for the body, and rest for the limbs, do not 
comprise all the wants of man. It is when these 
are satisfied that the gigantic cravings and end- 
less gratifications of intellect begin. The mind 
of man expatiates through the whole creation ; 
reason is not confined to the supply of his bodily 
wants, its penetrating eye surveys remote ages 
and visits other worlds. Every atom, firom the 
starry firmament down to the dust we tread upon, 
presents a field for mental enjoyment, and minis- 
ters to the inexhaustible pleasures of a being 
firaught with the innate consciousness of immor- 
tali^, endowed with powers to enjoy and to im- 
prove every moment of his existence, and per- 
mitted to look for a final resting place with his 
Maker. It is not possible to say how such a 
being may best and most profitably employ and 
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pass through this stage of his existence; what 
pursuits he may find most congenial to his indi- 
vidual natiu'Cy what objects most worthy his at- 
tainment ; because the propensities of men are as 
various as the means of their indulgence are end' 
less. Different degrees of intellect are allotted to 
each ; some minds are formed to creep ; others to 
soar ; some to toil through the abstruse mazes of 
science ; others to shape the excimsive flight of 
genius ; and the majority to ply the more mecha- 
nical, and not less necessary arts of life. But 
some rational pursuit, some worthy and steady end 
and aim, in his existence, every man ought to 
have ; and the greater the scope afforded for dif- 
ference of tastes and of abilities, the smaller is the 
excuse for those who allow themselves, whilst they 
have limbs, nerves, or faculties, bodily strength or 
mental capacity, to sink into folly or listnessness, 
and become, by habit, mere triflers. But it has 
been observed that, " since trifles form the sum of 
human things,^' all the importance we attach to 
any pursuit is purely imaginary : that the loiterer, 
who, with vacant eye, traces his initials on the 
sands of the sea-shore, to be obliterated by the 
next wave, is not more trivially employed than he 
who labours with his pencil to adorn the picture 
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gallery with feeble imitations of nature ; that the 
utmost reach of science is but as the path of a 
mole, that slowly gropes its way in darkness ; and 
the brightest human genius as the faint and short 
scintillations of the glow-worm. True : in com- 
parison with eternity, our temporal pursuits are 
altogether vanity. True, that our highest efforts 
are trifles in the sight of Omniscience ; and our 
greatest success, comparative failure. But, if such 
reasoning were pursued, what, we may inquire, is 
our globe ? a mere speck even in the visible crea- 
tion. What the system to which it belongs ? 
Perhaps the least of m}Tiads, contained in infinite 
space. Immensity, in our eyes immeasurable, 
almost incalculable ; but to Him, who made it, as 
a grain of sand. Yet, do we not know that, ex- 
cept by His will, not a sparrow shall fall to the 
groimd ? Frequent considerations of man's insig- 
nificance are highly beneficial ; they teach us to 
look eagerly for a higher state of being ; to despise 
all sublunary things, when compared with the hope 
of immortality ; and to make it the first object of 
this short life to prepare for one more enduring. 

But when applied to the ordinary pursuits and 
needful avocations of life, such arguments are ab- 
surd, and even immoral, and they tend to encou- 
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rage the neglect of every duly. If it were possible 
to suppose that those who advance them do really 
consider themselves of such small value as they 
pretend, and all their concerns so utterly unim- 
portant, their situation were indeed worse than 
that of the brutes, whose natural appetites confer 
present enjoyment, who eat, drink, and perish, 
untormented by the powers of reflection, which, 
thus perverted, can produce only misery and self- 
abasement But the great Creator of the universe 
has appointed various scales of being, and the 
worth of each individual is only to be tried with 
reference to that, of which he forms a part. The 
earth is allotted for the abode of man, and, in 
comparison with all that surrounds him, his facul- 
ties are most excellent, his nature most noble; 
that nature, those faculties, he is enjoined to im- 
prove and cultivate, and to their ultimate degree 
of advancement in virtue and excellence, his fiiture 
rewards will, he is assured, be proportioned. 

Every hour cannot be devoted to improvement, 
nor every thought to doing good ; light occupa- 
tions are admissible, and even necessary ; but there 
are degrees of value belonging even to trifles. 
Every kind of amusement that exhilarates the 
spirits and fortifies the bodily health, if not pur- 
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sued too fax, is not necessarily trifling. Mixing 
freely in good society, joining, at proper seasons, in 
all its diversions — these do not stamp a man's cha- 
racter as trifling. What then are the distinguish- 
ing features which constitute a trifler ? It were 
tedious and diflicult to describe the animal in all 
its varieties ; but some kinds are so often before our 
eyes, that we cannot mistake them. There is some 
comer in every market town which cannot be 
passed without beholding several specimens, suffi- 
cient indeed to prevent all farther ciuiosity con- 
cerning the uninteresting race. If the place be of 
sufficient magnitude to afibrd a public library, or 
reading room, its entrance is usually the favourite 
spot for these drones to swarm in. If this literary 
pretext for assembling to do nothing do not exist, 
the avenue to the post office, or principal inn, will 
sometimes serve the turn ; and when neither mail 
nor stage coach can be expected, some will even 
condescend to hover over the threshold of the pas- 
tr^'-cook's, or grocer's shops. Every topic, from 
the price of stocks, down to the price of butter, is 
here discussed with childish eagerness, or oracular 
solemnity. Then comes local gossip, a source of 
mischief which never fails ; every fact is magni- 
fied, every invention welcomed and retailed ; each 
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little buz of scandal, which might have passed 
unheard, or unremembered, is here registered and 
proclaimed ; and every day affords some fresh 
proof, that " idleness is the root of all evil.*' Some 
of these loungers have an excuse in real vacuity of 
mind, arising from a circumscribed intellect, or 
want of education. Circumstances have, perhaps, 
thrown them out of some active profession, to 
which their abilities were competent, though they 
are unequal to the effort of striking out employ- 
ment for themselves. Fortune, by placing such 
within the pale of gentility, has marred the utility 
of many a man, who would have made a respect* 
able and industrious mechanic. 

But there is another sort of trifler of a different 
(and he no doubt would call it a higher) class, but 
who, from his greater pretensions to respect, and 
more extensive power of doing good, sinks even 
lower in the scale of animal life, and deserves yet 
greater obloquy and more contempt. For he had 
all the advantages of early cultivation ; he has the 
means of diffusing happiness while he reaps en- 
joyment. His landed estate, if superintended ^ith 
the enlarged and benevolent views which one so 
situated ought to entertain, would alone afford 
occupation for a large portion of his time ; and his 
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purse is sufficiently ample to afford means for 
liberality to flow in many an interesting channel, 
besides administering largely to his selfish plea- 
sures. He has a seat in Parliament, where his 
talents, if awakened, might command esteem ; and 
his influence, if exerted, contribute to the jiiiblic 
good. How, you may natmally exclfdm, how 
can such a man find an idle moment ? Surely the 
constant demands on his time and thoughts must 
make life appear too short for his many and envi- 
able means of employing it. The proceedings of 
one day may serve to explain how all the others 
slip away. It is now twelve o'clock : he is taking 
his morning's repast, delayed, no doubt, by Ihc 
business which has forced itself on his early no- 
tice. Yes ; he has achieved the first great busi- 
ness of the day— A^ is dressed. The operation 
has been rather hurried, on account of an caily 
appointment, at tivo, with a friend, and a horse- 
dealer, and therefore has not occupied more than 
two hours : breakfast, and the newspaper, may be 
got through so as just to admit of his keeping his 
oigagement; and by three o'clock, P.M. he will 
be at liberty to make Ids appearance, sauntering 
in elegant languor, in Bond-street From thence 
bis aaddle-horse, or hie barouche, will convey him 
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to the Park ; and, after another elaborate toilette, 
he may, without much exertion, anire, punctually 
at seven, to dine with an old-fiuhioned bon-yiTant, 
who persists in that early hour, and has so excel- 
lent a French cook, that his noble fidenda are tm 
to put up with the inconveni^ice of such primiiiTe 
habits. 

The affairs of the night are still more laborious: 
we need not follow him, yawning firom one assem- 
bly to another; to balls, at which he does not 
dance; operas, to which he does not listen; or 
the House, in which he does not speak. He has 
seldom even heard a debate, though he lias voted 
punctually with the ministry during four years. 
He may be seen at Brighton and Cheltenham in 
the course of their season, and now and then passes 
a week at his own country-house ; but no change 
of place brings a change of habits; he is still 
himself. 

Less, far less contemptible, is the laborious tri- 
fler, who mounts his hobby with energy, and rides 
it with perseverance, though his aim be but a 
butterfly or a feather. It is better to murder time 
in chase of a bubble, than to waste it away in the 
incurable atrophy of total idleness : both are de- 
grading and guilty. Happy the man who either 
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possesses, or can create for himself, the certain 
means of active and regular employment of mind 
and body. The former will strengthen and ex- 
pand with every effort ; the latter will thrive under 
its invigorating influence : and when summoned 
to receive the reward of having industriously and 
conscientiously fulfilled the great ends of exist- 
ence, he will leave behind him a memorial of good 
works, and depart in honour and in peace. 

•* Proved, by the ends of being, to have been." 
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ESSAY XV. 



THE WORLD. 



** Le monde ! c^est une servitude iternelle, oil nul ne vit pour 
soi, et oik, pour Stre heureux, il faut pouvoir baiser ses fen, et 
aimer son esclavage." Massillon. 

" To apply oneself to others is good : so it be with demonstra- 
tion, that a man doth it upon regard, and not upon facility. 

• * • • • « 

" If you will grant his opinion, let it be with some distinction; 

if you will follow his motion, let it be with condition ; if you allow 

his counsel, let it be with alleging farther reason.' ' 

Bacon. 



The literal meaning of the world, it need 
scarcely be observed, is the globe on which we 
are placed, which forms a small part of the visi- 
ble creation, and moves in harmony with other 
apparently more important planets, whose exist- 
ence our limited faculties can but just discover. 
We are, consequently, unable to judge whether 
the wonders scattered by the bountiful hand of 
Providence over this terrestrial globe are equalled, 
or surpassed, in other spheres: the Almighty 
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Creator, who placed these beyond the reach of 
our examination, has given us, in this delightful 
dwelling, more than enough to employ the keenest 
research, and gratify the most ardent desire of 
beauty and novelty : 



" Through worlds unnumbered the* the God be known, 
'Tis ours to trace him only in our own." 

This admirable world does, indeed, o£fer a rich 
and tempting subject for consideration. Where 
is there an imagination so cold that would not de- 
light to dwell on the contemplation of this fair 
portion of the universe, and meditate on that mys- 
terious and sublime moment, in which it proceeded 
fresh from the hands of Omnipotence, ^* When 
the morning stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy * !** 

« The earth, the air 
Resounded, ♦••••• 
The heavens and all the constellations rung. 
The planets in their station listening stood. 
While the bright pomp ascended jubilant. 
Open, ye everlasting gates ! they sung. 
Open, ye heavens, your living doors ; let in 
The great Creator, from his work retum'd 
Magnificent; his six days* work — a world." 

MiUom't Par, Lost, b. vii. 



* Job zxxviii. 7* 
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But it is a less elevated theme that must now 
engage our attention. The worldy like many other 
words, varies, in its conunon acceptation, from its 
origmal meaning. When the Italian says, ^^ tutto 
il mondo/' he means literally all the globe : the 
Frenchman, according to the idiom of his lan- 
guage, applies the same phrase, ^^ tout le monde,'' 
to three or four persons with whom he is at the 
moment conversing : and the two do not differ 
more widely in their meaning than the same ex- 
pression does in its several acceptations in our 
owa language. It is frequently used to express, 
not the earth itself, but the inhabitants of it ; and 
has often a more limited signification, compre- 
hending only that very small portion of them 
amongst whom it is the lot of any individual to 
move ; so that, in fact, every man affixes a differ- 
ent meaning to the term, or, in other words, each 
may be said to have a world of his own ; involv- 
ing in its contracted circle all his pleasures, anxi- 
ties, hopes, fears, and pursuits, as far as this life is 
concerned; and comprising, in his estimation, 
every thing of importance to him that the globe 
contains. It makes Uttle difference in what grade 
of the scale of society his Uttle world is placed ; 
whether its scene be the court or the cottage, it is 
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the uniyerse to him. The orator, when he looks 
around for ^^ the applause of listening senates/' is 
not more impressed with the awful importance of 
his world's verdict, than John Gilpin was with 
that of his own world — Cheapside ; when he ob- 
served, that 

" All the world would stare, 
If wife should dine at Edmonton, 
And he should dine at Ware *." 

It may be observed that people do not, as might 
be expected, attach this comprehensive name to 
the most worthy and important portion of their 
society : their world is not composed of such as 
are the most nearly connected with their pursuits, 
or of the most immediate consequence to their 
peace; parents, children, and dear friends, are 
excepted ; and when men talk of the world, they 
usually mean those who surround them closely, 
but are unconnected with them by any tie of affi- 
nity, of common interest, of esteem, or even some- 
times of acquaintance. 

* The popularity of this well-known character, evidently and 
exquisitely drawn from the life, must plead the author's excuse for 
the impropriety of quoting from a personage, who, if not purely 
imaginary, was certainly neither historian, poe^ nor classic 

64 
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Tlic crowd of penums with whom they mingle 
ill public, without knowing or caring whether 
tlicy sliall ever meet again ; the idle, who help to 
amuse their vacant hours ; the ignorant, who ad- 
mire; the vain, who exact admiration; the more 
serious, and perhaps less inoffensive, who presume 
to judge of their actions, without inquiring into 
the motives from whence they spring, and assume 
a right to measure all things by the fsdse standard 
of fashion, custom, and prgudice: these consti- 
tute what individuals call Hie world : to the deci- 
sions of this heterogeneous tribunal they bow with 
submission; to the applause of this ill-judging 
crowd they aspire, and yield to their self-created 
idol and tyrant, the world, the deference they re- 
fuse to virtue, and, too often, the homage they owe 
to Uicir God. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the claims of this 
fantastic world upon our allegiance ; they are en- 
tirely imaginary ; and all that we grant to them is 
cither the spontaneous offering of our vanity, or a 
concession extorted from our weakness. 

All real authority is supported either by reason, 
or necessity, or both ; and those who are incapa- 
ble of being influenced by the first, are obliged to 
yield to the last : the strong hand of power often 
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saves us the trouble of reasoning upon the pro- 
priety of submission, by enforcing it, whether it 
be willing or not : but where there is no compul- 
sion, reason alone must determine its expediency : 
if we comedy, it should be ^^ upon regard^ and nai 
upon facility:^ that is, our compliance should be 
the effect of reason and conviction, not of the mere 
want of strength to resist that which we cannot 
inwardly and cordiaUy approve. 

Example and habit compel us to yield to the 
opinion of the world, and vanity stimulates us to 
court its approbation : but the force of example 
and habit does not constitute a reason for conced- 
ing any thing to so questionable an authority ; on 
the contrary, the acknowledged difficulty of resist- 
ing their influence, whether it be exerted for good 
or evil, affords the strongest reason for careful in- 
quiry into the merits of every case in which we 
feel inclined to obey them : and the more vanity 
tempts us to comply with the dictates of the world, 
the more necessary it becomes to bring its supre- 
macy first to the test of reason. 

It will be granted that, in all worldly transac- 
ticms, those who expend largely expect to receive 
something of at least equal value, in return for 
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that which they lay out*. Now what compensa- 
tion is to be expected from the world for all the 
compliance it exacts from its rotaries ? Let us 
consider what we give, and endeavour frtirly to 
estimate that which we receive ; and^ according to 
the best of our judgment, strike a balance, which 
may satisfy all doubts, whether the world ofiers us 
an equivalent for the sacrifices we must make, if 
we submit blindly to its jurisdiction. 

The first thing we sacrifice to the world is our 
time, and that at a period of life when its value 
is inestimable. In old age, the hours have no fu- 
ture to provide for on this side of the grave, the 
race is well nigh run, and all earthly views are 
contracted to a very small span. The old man 
may be reaping the firuits of experience, and en- 
joying the pleasures which wait on the decline of 
a well-spent life ; ease, honour, a cultivated mind, 
and a conscience void of offence ; or he may be 
repenting of the follies, and labouring to repair 
the omissions of his youth : but the use we make 
of the present hour can have no retrospective in- 

* Charity must be excepted, of course ; it is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a worldly transaction, as it looks farther for its reward than to 
the perishable things of this life. 
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fluence ; those that are past are beyond redemp- 
tion, and have already done their part for good or 
for evil, each contributing to stamp his character 
and seal his destiny ; but in youth, their employ- 
ment must affect the whole life. Many of these 
precious hours we devote to the world : what do 
we receive in return ? A pleasurable excitement, 
which employs a portion of them, and a painful 
satiety, its unavoidable attendant, which consumes 
at least as many more. The pleasure falls short 
of our expectations, the temptations of the world 
allure us to seek for gratification in excess, and 
then we sacrifice health and peace of mind. What 
are the rewards which follow ? Suffering and re- 
pentance. Meantime we have given a large part, 
perhaps the whole of our fortune, in order to keep 
pace with others, in maintaining those appear- 
ances which the world requires : for it is not al- 
ways a question of procuring such things as would 
yield us the greatest satis£Bu;tion ; our particular 
tastes and real wishes often remain ungratified, 
that we may have the means of incurring such 
expences as will look well in the eyes of the 
world ; and this motive, or, as worldly men call 
it, this necessity becomes more urgent when all le- 
gitimate means of supply are exhausted. 

66 
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The worst concessions axe yet to come : admit- 
ting that we hare firmness enough to preserve 
om* religious and moral principles, stiU, if they do 
not entirely fall, they can scarcely be upheld in 
all Oieir original pnrity ; and the first contamina- 
tion to which they are liable is the loss of sincer 
rity, for the ways of the world are not the ways 
of truth and uprightness. The ingenuous mind 
at first revolts fi-om stooping to flatter those whom 
it despises; but this price must be paid in order to 
be allowed a certain degree of imaginary import- 
ance among the members of this tyrannical world, 
which, though highly bribed to endure us to-day, 
will not be the less inclined to crush us to-morrow; 
instigated, perhaps, by some slander, which it will 
not take the pains to investigate, or some caprice, 
which it does not even wish to control. 

But, suppose that the world treats us well, and, 
in return for the loss of time, health, fortuncy sin- 
cerity, perhaps principle and peace of mind, 
lavishes on us its best gifts. What are they ? 
Empty pagefintry, unprofitable amusement, the 
smile of fashion^ the admiration of fools, applause 
and adulation, which gratify our self-love only, as 
long as we can deceive ourselves into the belief 
that they are sincere. 
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Again, is it upon real worth that the caresses of 
the world are bestowed ? No, they are given to 
richesy of which accident may deprive us, and 
upon which, if but a grain of self-esteem remain 
in our breast, we scorn to value ourselves: to 
birthy which cannot, by itself, ennoble a man^ 
even " between the cradle and the grave,** where 
all distinctions cease ; to beauty, of which a short 
time must infallibly bereave us ; to the convivial 
spirit, which must cease to shine as soon as the 
sun of prosperity hides his face. They are given 
to those who have the means of contributing to 
swell the stream of worldly pleasure, or feed the 
never-ending appetite for variety; and the man 
who has devoted his life to the obtaining of them, 
must either close it in a dream of vanity, or live 
to experience the keen and incurable pangs of 
self-contempt 

But, although we may be convinced that those 
who speculate in worldly pleasure, worldly great- 
ness, and worldly applause, have placed their 
means of happiness at bad interest ; we need not 
infer from thence, that in order to continue rea- 
sonable and virtuous, we must abjure the world, 
with all its pursuits and pleasures. We may be 
spectators of its pageant, without filling a promi- 
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nent situation in the show ; we need not be slaTes, 
or won^ippersy but we must be members of the 
world; and, without taking its caprices for our 
guide in important concerns, may allow its ha- 
bits to decide for us in frivolous matters, which 
are not worthy to be disputed by a rational being, 
and which may safely be referred to the triflers, 
who constitute the majority of what is called The 
World. Nay more, while we refuse implicit com- 
pliance with the ways of the wc»dd, we must be 
careful not to deserve its censures, by offending 
against those customs adopted from necessity, and 
confirmed by experience, which, though they 
sometimes appear trifling and irks(mie, we may 
readily perceive to be essential to the regular 
conduct of affjBurs, and to the good order of 
society. 

It would detain us too long on this theme were 
we to enter upon a consideration of the several 
ways in which the name of the World is coupled 
with that of its inhabitants, by way of distinction, 
or to characterize difierent descriptions of men ; 
as, for instance, a man who has seen the world; 
that is, one who has travelled in different quarters 
of the globe : but it does not always follow that 
such a man is better informed concerning all the 
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wonders of the eaxth than many who have studied 
them without stirring from their own fireside. 

Then, a man who knows the world ; or who, 
having been a principal actor on the scene of pub* 
lie life, has taken a wider range of observation 
than the generaUty of men; one, in short, whose 
owa particular world is on a comparatively large 
scale, and who, having a more extended range of 
action, has also, usually, a more liberal view of 
things in general than those who move in a smaller 
circle. 

Taking our leave of this compendious exprcs« 
sion, the Worlds we will only notice the very re- 
markable misapplication of it which occurs in the 
common phrase, a man of the world ; this is used 
to describe a person who is utterly ignorant of 
the worlds and of all that it contains, excepting 
that very small part of it to which he belongs, 
and to the habits of which he is, as it were, 
chained by the force of his prejudices ; its limits 
seem to set bounds to his faculties ; for, place him 
beyond them, he is the most ignorant and help- 
less of human beings ; but within this little circle 
nothing is too secret for him to penetrate, too 
complicated for him to unravel, or too difficult for 
him to achieve. His fellow creatures, their pas- 
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sions and foibles, he considers but as tools to be 
used in carving out his fortune, or stepping-stones 
to assist the efforts of his ambition ; and his most 
common actions are adapted to some latent object 
He has a different mode of behaviour towards 
eveiy man whom he meets, and can calculate, 
with surprising foresight, which individual may 
be speculated upon as an auxiliary, which courted 
as a patron, which feared as a rival : as for a 
friend, he knows not the meaning of the term. 
He makes more evolutions in a small artificial 
labyrinth of his own creation, than a spider in the 
construction of her web ; and, after a life of ela« 
borate and unnecessary manceuvres, sometimei 
succeeds in compassing by tact and stratagem 
those ends which a man of uprightness and pkin 
sense would have gained by fair means, with but 
half the labour. In the end, he may congratulate 
himself on being a very weak, narrow-minded, 
prejudiced, ignorant, and self-sufficient animal, ia 
shorty a complete man of the taorld. 
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ON BASHNESS. 



" Things done well. 

And with a care^ exempt themselves from fear. 

Things done without example, in their issue, 

Are to he feared." 

Shakspeare. 



Rashness is a dangerons error; yet it is one 
which, in the season of youth, we are inclined to 
excuse, because it springs from no unworthy 
source, and it rarely happens that a few years do 
not effect its cure. Extreme rashness originates 
in the ardour of youth ; in the eagerness of a mind 
unacquainted with disappointment ; in the appe- 
tite for pleasure, which has not yet felt satiety; 
brief then is the season during which it may en- 
dure! 

A few there are, it is true, who wilfully close 
their eyes against the lessons of experience, and 
carry rashness to their grave. But far more fre- 
quently does it happen, that the cares of the world, 
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the mortifications which attend its pursuits, the 
vapid insufficiency of its pleasures, dry up the 
springs of our natural ardour, and for extreme 
rashness substitute excessive caution. To reap the 
fruit of experience, without chilling the heart ; to 
regulate, but not extinguish the feelings ; to unite 
cool caution with prompt decision ; in a word, to 
subdue the rashness of youlh without hurrying on 
to the cold narrowness incidental to old age, 
should be the endeavour of all who aim at excel- 
lence. 

^^ Things done without example, in their issue, 
are to be feared.'^ And there is no situation, or 
circumstance, for which a precedent might not be 
found, in our own or other men^s experience. But 
in what manner are we to avail ourselves of this ? 
Can every step we take be first deliberately con- 
sidered, with reference to a precedent ? And must 
every difficulty be removed by searching for a 
parallel case, before we decide on the line of con« 
duct we shall pursue? Alas! human life is too 
short for such a degree of caution. The golden 
opportunity would escape while we hesitated to 
seize it; and our few allotted years woidd pass 
in inactive uncertainty. It is not, then, by single 
occurrences, separately weighed and compared, 
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but by general inferences, and fixed principleSi 
that example must be made useful to us. If we 
have observed, generally, that a departure from 
candour and plain dealing leads to a labyrinth of 
error, then we may lay it down as a maxim, al* 
ways to follow the first impulse of a generous na* 
ture, which is Truth, 

If we have marked the fatal consequences of 
<me false step, of a single deviation from rectitude, 
and seen how far a man will wander in the mazes 
of vice, who has once succeeded in stifling the 
voice of conscience : then we may infer that the 
safest rule for all occasions, is to listen heedfiilly 
to its warnings, and obey its suggestions. 

We have all felt how imperious axe the dic- 
tates of passion, how insidious its inroads, how 
delusive its flatteries: we may then resolve in- 
variably to mistrust our own wishes, to look twice 
at every doubtfiil case, in which we strongly in- 
cline to the one side or the other ; nor suffer any 
allurement to turn us aside from that course which 
we are once convinced our duty requires us to pur- 
sue. Who can be unconscious that, when called 
upon to sacrifice our own gratification to the be • 
nefit of a fellow-creature, self-love will often hesi- 
tate, until the moment is gone by, that ought to 
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have been marked by a generous action? This 
conviction will enable us to decide instantly on 
any doubtful case, in which, however, it is clear 
that the advantage of our neighbour lies on one 
hand, and our own pleasure on the other. When 
we have thus endeavoured to establish the results 
of our observation as never-failing precepts ; when 
we have framed laws for our own guidance, and 
firmly resolved, upon the fullest conviction of their 
utility, to respect Truth, to obey Conscience, to 
distrust our own inclinations, to conquer Passion, 
and to sacrifice Self-love ; then we may consider 
our decisions as " things done well,'* which " ex- 
empt themselves from fear.'' 

Their consequences may not be such as we de- 
sire, because human wisdom, after furnishing the 
probable means, cannot command the event ; but 
we may rest satisfied with an approving consci- 
ence, and with that calm reliance on an over- 
ruling Pfovideiice, which alone can be said to 
" exempt us from fear." 



ESSAY XVII. 



ON THE SEA. 



it 



And thou mi^estic main, 



Thomson. 



A secret world of wonders in thyself, 
Sound His stupendous praise." 

" Illi robur et ses triplex 
Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem 
Primus." HoR. Ode iii. 



When we hear people complain of the monotony 
of a sea view, we may generally conclude that they . 
have taken a long voyage, and that all the dis- 
comforts of a ship, close confinement, bad food, 
unavoidable intercourse with ill-assorted compa- 
nions, have concurred to produce partial indispo- 
sition, languor, ennui^ and an irritable fiume of 
mind, which causes them to vent their complaints 
indiscriminately, and most unjustly, on sea, and 
sky, and all marine accompaniments : whereas, 
those who have remained on shore, and are, con- 
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sequently, in undisturbed possession of all theii 
bodily and mental powers, will usually be found 
to consider a sea view as one of endless interest, 
surpassing in variety most of the scenes that land- 
scape can present It is beautiful when the lag- 
ging waves ripple gently at your feet, seeming to 
invite your steps to follow down the cool sand: 
nor less so when they lift their rufiEkd heads, 
crowned with white foam, and sparkle in the sun- 
shine : it is sublime when, chafed by the blast, 
they dash their spray, madly, over the opposing 
rocks. All the changeful effects of light and shade, 
which by turns embellish the landscape, belong 
equally to the marine view: but constant move- 
ment is the peculiar attribute of the ocean ; and 
its perpetual swell, always changing, yet ever the 
some, ^^ e incio costante sol, che ognor si muta,'* 
produces on the mind an impression of which lan- 
guage can convey no idea to the few who have 
not felt it ; — an indescribable sensation of awe and 
delight 

Every thing connected vnth the sea is wonder- 
ful and interesting : the submarine productions^ of 
which enough are casually brought to light to 
employ the imagination on those which must re* 
main for ever unseen; the innumerable tribes 
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which people the deep, from the great leviathan, 
rolling in unfathomed waters, to the most minute 
zoophyte, cleaving to the rock ; the inventions of 
adventurous man for traversing its immense sur- 
face, from the flexible, buoyant canoe, that finds 
its safety in yielding to the wave, to the gigantic 
man of war, that braves its Airy, relying on the 
complex adaptation of its parts, and the impertur- 
bable regularity of its manoeuvres, which even the 
voice of the tempest cannot put to flight: all these 
cannot fail to engage the thoughts, and interest 
the feelings. 

Beauty, and sublimity, by turns, characterize 
the ocean : the magnificence of its transitions can 
only be equalled by their rapidity. We may visit 
the beach when the blue wave reflects a cloudless 
sky, and the stately ship glides, with every sail 
set, before the calmest breath of heaven : but while 
we yet gaze on the serene picture, partial clouds 
arise ; the prevailing tint of the waters changes 
firom azure to deep grey, though the sun is still 
shining, and each wave, as it distinctly raises its 
swelling head, appears crowned with living gold ; 
but, as the sun declines towards the horizon, their 
sparkling summits seem to unite, and form one 
uninterrupted surface of light: its duration is 

9 
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almost momentary; the Imninous expanse gra- 
dually contracts and recedes, and the waves near 
shore roll in comparative darkness; while those in 
the horizon shine as if ignited by the glorious lumi- 
nary that is sinking behind them. These soon 
darken in their turn, and form a gloomy boundaiy 
to the vivid streak, which yet glows, though fast 
expiring, in the western sky. A rougher breeze 
begins to agitate the waters ; it comes at first in 
cold gusts, each stronger than the preceding ; fan- 
tastic clouds are scudding fast across the stars, 
which now begin to appear, burning in tranquil 
brightness, like the distant spirit of eternity, mock- 
ing the revolutions of time. It is evident that a 
storm is gathering ; a long line of white foam, now 
the only object distinctly visible, marks the wind- 
ing outline of the shore ; the murmur of the waves 
increases ; the winds, in opposition, raise their 
voice. Where is now the tranquil enjoyment with 
which we gazed so lately on the calm sea ? It 
has given place to far different sensations ; our 
minds are filled with awe and admiration ; we re- 
tire firom the strife of elements, yet turn again and 
again, and linger to behold a scene of such ma- 
jesty. Our thoughts revert to the tall ship that 
floated by, e'en now, spreading her canvas, and 
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walking tlie waters so proudly and so erect, as it 
were to challenge the winds. Her yards are low- 
ered, her canvas reefed ; she is labouring among 
liquid mountains, which threaten to overwhelm 
her ; her huge ^des shiver, her planks strain and 
gape ; vain were the toil, and vain the hopes, of 
the crew ; but that He, who raised the tempest, 
will not desert them. Yet many an aching heart 
on shore listens fearfully to the tempest of this 
night. 

Perhaps I am enthusiastic when speaking of the 
sea; and pardonably so : for I find health on its 
shores, and inhale new energy with the breeze 
that blows over it. All nature is lovely : yet total 
seclusion, even in tlie most favoured retreat, has 
few charms for me; hut if any thing can make 
solitude delightftd, it is the sea. 



^Rh. 



There ii Bocii 
By Ihe deep i 






a rapture on the lovely shore," which 
belongs to it exclusively : the imagination seems 
to have so much room to expand, and is so ut6- 
sistibly excited by the wild sublimity of the scene, 
that it appears to enjoy an increased consciousness 
of ita own powers : no other situation seems to be 
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80 favourable to reflection, or so well calculated to 
suggest the most sublime contemplations of which 
the human mind is capable. 

The majesty of the Creator, and the insignifi- 
cance of the creature, are forcibly impressed on 
the beholder by the glorious immensity of sea and 
sky : man never feels himself so little, so power- 
less, as when placed individually in contrast with 
this noble element But in proportion as his 
bodily powers sink into insignificance by the com- 
parison, is that wonderful force of intellect, that 
combination of reason, science, and courage ex- 
alted, which can boast no greater triumph than 
that of having attained to a partial dominion even 
over the waves. 

Let not vain-glory sully this joyful exultation. 
It is excusable, nay more, it is right to rejoice in 
our powers, before Him who confers them ; pro- 
vided, at the same time, that we humbly acknow- 
ledge our weakness and fallibility, and, in all our 
feeble achievements, give God the glory. 



ESSAY XVIII. 

ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OENEROSITT 

AND EXTRAVAGANCE. 



'^ But, my bairn, set not your thought on riches as an end, but 
only as a means, for something more solid to yoursel, and pleasing 
in the sight of Him, who in this favor has given you eris of the 
servitude he claims from you; the which is to be kindly and gene- 
rous, but neither to be inconsiderate nor lavish." 

Mr Andrew Wylie of that Ilk, 



It is extremely difficult to determine the precise 
point at which generosity swells into extravagance, 
or economy dwindles down to penuriousness ; but 
it may easily be shewn that each of these virtues 
is perfectly different in its nature and tendency 
from its kindred vice. For extravagance is the 
most frequent obstacle to the exercise of genero- 
sity, and a proper degree of economy is the only 
security against being driven to acts of meanness. 
" L*economie," says Madame Geoffiin, " est la 
mise de la liberalite.'^ We are apt to attach too 

h2 
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little importance to the regulation of our daily 
expenditure. Some persons look down on such 
details as too trifling to deserve attention, others 
find them too troublesome, and many do not like 
to be reminded how little they give, or how much 
they squander. Yet every person, endowed with 
common sense, must perceive the advantage and 
necessity of looking so far mto his own pecuniary 
afiairs, as to know with accuracy how much he 
possesses, how much he spends, and in what way 
he spends it ; m order that he may so proportion 
the demands upon his purse to the contents there- 
of, as always to meet, without embarrassment, the 
needful expences of the day, and have something 
remaining for accidental demands, and to answer 
the calls of charity or of generosity. 

The love of money, for its own sake, is disgust- 
ing at every period of life. A long struggle with 
this selfish world may sometimes offer an excuse 
for it in advanced age, when encreasing helpless- 
ness, and the falling off of fiiends inspire a dread 
of dependence as the w^orst of evils. Besides, 
when the faculties begin to decay, the mind 
always clings with encreased pertinacity to its 
favorite object ; and the aged are often too little 
inclined to reflect how very short is the span for 
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which, in their own persons, they need provide. 
Many also are actuated by a better motive than 
merely selfish consideration, and endeavour to 
amass riches for the benefit of their children and 
descendants : in all these cases avarice, though it 
can never be excused, may admit of some pallia- 
tion. But the love of money, in youth, indicates 
constitutional narrowness of mind, and nothing 
that is noble, or excellent, can be expected firom 
the head or the heart of one who is prone to the 
despicable vice of covetousness. But let those 
who value money properly, for the good use they 
may make of it, who are ever alive to the dis- 
tresses of their fellow-creatures, and who would 
indulge in the luxiuy of being generous: — let 
those remember, that unless a proper direction be 
given to their liberality, the largest supplies will 
disappear, like water placed in a filtering stone, 
from having too many small channels through 
which to escape. 

There is nothing more essential to the mainte- 
nance of a proper appearance in society, than a 
habit of order and punctuality in the distribution 
of our pecuniary means. A man who is regular 
and consistent in his expenditure, whatever be 
his station, renders himself respectable in it ; 

Hd 
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whereas show and extravagence in some things, 
supported by penurious saving in others, will in- 
fallibly expose him to censure and contempt An 
inexperienced person can, with difficulty, con- 
ceive the lengths of meanness, and even of guilt, 
to which thoughtless irregularity of expence will, 
by degrees, reduce a mind naturally honourable 
and liberal. An undue indulgence in luxuries, 
beyond what we can easily afford, induces the ha- 
bit of incurring debts : these always swell, imper- 
ceptibly, to double the amount that we are con- 
scious of owing; the small sums that we can 
command are habitually squandered, because they 
are small ; the debt goes on accumulating in an 
encreased ratio, from the negligence of the debtor, 
and perhaps from the impositions of the creditor, 
until payment becomes impossible. 

A bill unpaid, however lightly we may be dis- 
posed to regard it, is, in fact, a robbery conunitted. 
And he who, by the practice of such dishonesty, 
has involved himself in difficulties, will probably 
be driven to still more flagrant crimes to avert the 
penalty due to his want of principle. Here then 
commences the black catalogue of dishonourable 
meanness, — fraud, gambling, breach of promise, 
and every base and unlawftil act that can disgrace 
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a gentleman, and criminate a human being. At 
every step, perhaps, he pauses, and shudders at 
each new transgression : but there is no retreating ; 
the means of existence are wanting, his name is 
blighted, his personal liberty is at stake, the evil 
he thinks scarcely admits of encrease ; he wilfiiDy 
puts a bandage before his eyes, and rushes on. 
Yet there is a remedy : repentance, forbearance, 
honest industry, might still retrieve him; but, 
alas! moral feeling, and religious principle, are 
undermined; and upon what other foundation can 
he hope to rear the ^lifficult superstructure of re- 
form } from what other source may he derive com- 
fort, patience, and strength, for self-denial ? 

Let every yoimg man, who wishes to preserve 
his conscience pure and his principles untainted, 
avoid debt as he would a pestilence. It is as dif- 
ficult to shake off, as fatal in its effects, as widely 
devastating in its mischief; let him remember 
that every evil is small in its beginning, and let 
him be careful not to encoiu^ge the seeds of mis- 
chief, lest to root out the full grown plant be be- 
yond his strength. 
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ESSAY XIX. 

ON THE PLEASURES AND THE DANGERS OF 

IMAGINATION. 



" Woe to the youth whom fancy gains, 
Winning from reason's hand the reins, 
Pity and woe." 

*' O teach him while your lessons last. 
To judge the present by the past ; 
Remind him of each wish pursued, 
How rich it glow'd with promised good ; 
Remind him of each wish enjoyed, 
How soon his hopes possession cloyed." 

Walter Scott. 



The pleasures of imagination are so various, and 
so universally experienced, that they may be said 
to fill, or, at the least, to assist in filling, all the 
brighter parts of our existence ; which, deprived 
of their gay colouring, would be gloomy and mo- 
notonous. The dullest of mankind are not entirely 
insensible to their attractions ; and for many peo- 
ple they constitute the whole charm of life. 
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Every human pleasure verges on danger ; and 
the dangers of yielding to the suggestions of a 
vivid imagination are, at least, proportionable to 
the enjoyment which may be derived from its in- 
dulgence ; we should endeavour to reap its inno- 
cent gratifications, and avoid their hazardous 
excess : the dull business of life may be varied 
with its prismatic hues, but must not be viewed 
exclusively through their deceptive medium. 

To the female sex, in particular, the excessive 
indulgence of a lively imagination is always dan- 
gerous. Men are early launched into some active 
profession, or serious pursuit ; persons and things 
are by them practically studied, and beheld in 
their true colours. The exaggerated delineations 
of fancy find no place near the strong, stem out* 
line of severe truth and blunt reality. If a man 
be gifted with a vigorous imagination, he becomes 
an orator, or a poet ; he soars boldly into the re- 
gions of fancy, but he descends again to real life, 
and his visions are ever distinct from his worldly 
concerns. But woman, weaker, less daring, yet 
more enthusiastic — ^woman, whatever nature and 
habit have made her, is that entirelyj and only 
that. If her mind be cultivated, her perceptions 
acute, her imagination vigorous, her heart suscep- 

h5 
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tible, she blends the imagery of fancy, the inten- 
sity of feeling, with all the business of life. 
Poetry does not only flow from her pen, it breathes 
in her discourse, and embellishes all her actions. 
The creations of fancy not only amnse her leisure, 
they fill every pause, influence every purpose, and 
even crowd into the most serious moments of her 
ei^istence. Her attachments do not, like those of 
the stronger sex, blaze for an hour, and then yield 
to worldly expediency, or sink into indifierence or 
satiety; they too often engross every thought, 
possess themselves of every faculty, and an object 
for her enthusiasm, once admitted, becomes her 
destiny, 

I would earnestly, vehemently, caution every 
young person against the risk of thus yielding the 
reins to an ardent imagination, however attractive 
its pleasiures, however apparently innocent their 
object. A cool head and correct judgment can 
only be preserved so long as moderation fixes the 
bounds of every gratification. Not only the ac- 
tions, but the very thoughts, must be kept under 
constant regulation, if we would persevere in the 
exercise of even the most simple duties assigned 
to us. The path of female duty lies in the shade. 
There are a few brilliant exceptions to this obser- 
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vation : but far more finequent are the melancholy 
waxnings which occur of the danger and impro- 
priety of departing, though but one step, from the 
retired station allotted by society, and even by 
nature, to woman's weakness. Nor let these sup- 
pose that safe and innocent sources of gratification 
do not abound, even in their limited sphere of ac- 
tion. The efforts of intellect and of genius may 
be indulged and cultivated in that peaceful sanc- 
tuary — HOME ; where all may taste of their grati- 
fications, and temperately avoid their delusions. 
Is a woman endowed with talent? let it be ex- 
erted; but only for the intimate few, whose ap- 
plauses may reach the heart, without inflaming 
the vanity. Has she warm affections ? let them 
expand amidst that domestic circle in which alone 
she may rely on permanent kindness, and honest 
attachment Does she incline to be dazzled by 
worldly pomp or dissipation ? she need but to 
examine her own heart, after being engaged in the 
pursuit of these vapid pleasures, to learn whether 
happiness can ever flow from such sources. 

Let the young accept from others the finit of 
that experience, which time will make their own ; 
and believe that the only road to present content- 
ment and future bliss is to be found in the active 
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and steady pursuit of virtue; in moderating the 
glowing but deceitful visions of imagination ; in 
expecting few vivid and no permanent delights 
from the glare of this life, and in hoping every 
thing from the life to come. 



ESSAY XX. 



ON PATRIOTISM. 



'* Lives there a man with soul so dead 
That never to himself hath said. 
This is my own, my native landf" 



W. Scott. 



It is a very common error to confound true pa* 
triotism with that narrow-minded prejudice, which 
induces some people to view with a jaundiced 
eye every thing that does not belong to their own 
country, or accord with thek own habits and modes 
of thinking. It is this which often brings down 
ridicule on a sentiment, which, in its purity, may 
rank high among the virtues, and can only spring 
from a warm heart, and exist in a liberal and en- 
lightened mind. One of the many ways which 
men find to place their own ignorance in a ridicu- 
lous light, is the haste and presumption with which 
they pronounce on the merits or disadvantages of 
foreign customs : each has its origin in some local 
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peculiarity, with which men of another nation can 
be but superficially, if at all, acquainted ; and al- 
though some great national features result from 
climate^ and other natural causes, yet, on the 
whole, mankind is everywhere much the same; 
and to be influenced in our opinion, or estimation 
of any individual, by the soil on which he was 
bom, betrays the greatest folly and illiberality. 
The habit of extending an unprejudiced eye to 
every nation of our fellow-creatures, need not pre- 
vent us from entertaining a warmer feeUng towards 
those, witli whom by birth and habit we are more 
nearly connected ; who have been. reared on the 
same soil, fostered in the same religion, manners, 
and opinions; and who mayjusUy demand our 
preference and support, whenever the claims of 
desert are added to those of compatriotism. Ge- 
nuine patriotism is one of the noblest, because it 
is the most disinterested of affections. The love 
of our kindred is implanted by nature in our bo* 
soms, and kept alive there by the influence of 
duty and of habit ; and from it spring such a re- 
ciprocity of pleasures and advantages, that a man 
will usually cultivate it for its own sake. But the 
love of our country, though it be also a natural 
and habitual affection, less closely involves our 
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selfish comforts and gratifications ; the interest of 
each individual and that of the public are no 
doubt intimately connected ; yet men, in general, 
may go quietly and carelessly through the world, 
quite indifferent to every thing beyond their own 
little circle of cares and interests, perfectly exempt 
from national partiality, or overweening anxiety, 
for the public good. Even in the most turbulent 
times, the majority have littie else to do than to 
be quiet : but how many virtues, how many du* 
ties, (and those not always the easiest of perform- 
ance) are often comprised in that little phrase, to 
be quiet I Let it not be supposed, that those who 
are loaded with the cares of government, who toil 
in the senate, command fleets or armies, or other* 
wise figure on the' stage of public life, are the only 
true patriots : these indeed deserve the thanks of 
their country, in proportion as their efibrts in her 
service are constant and disinterested : but the 
most obscure individual has also his part to per- 
form ; the poorest has his mite to contribute to 
the general stock of internal peace, probity, and 
industry ; which form the main support of every 
government, and are the basis of all national hap- 
piness and prosperity. Some must be called to 
the arduous task of conducting the great machine 
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which the mass of the people compose ; but every 
atom does its part, to forward or retard the move- 
ment Submission, content, and activity, in the 
smaller parts, or lower orders, give facility to all 
its operations ; and each may do his part to im- 
pede them, by contempt of the laws, or neglect of 
his own particular function or calling. We sel- 
dom make sufficient allowance for the heavy and 
vexatious responsibility which rest on the higher 
powers of a state ; who are not only answerable 
for their own, and often for the people's errors, but 
are liable to all the animadversions of an ignorant 
misjudging populace, incapable of appreciating 
or even comprehending the motives which actuate 
their rulers, yet ever ready to condemn piece-meal 
the measures which they have no means of judg- 
ing in the aggregate, and to add murmurs and 
turbulence to the labours and difficulties of go- 
vernment. Let us imagine the situation of a skil- 
ful mechanic, regulating the movements of some 
complicated piece of machinery, (a clock for in- 
stance) every part of which we will suppose to be 
endowed with the power of seeing and reflecting, 
and a right to speak and act, according to its 
limited observations on the state of the whole 
clock. "Why should I swing to all eternity," 
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says the pendulum, "while above us all stands 
that lazy, sleek dial plate, that never contributes 
a finger to the movements of the clock, or so 
much as looks down on me, who am toiling so far 
below him ?" " On you !" says the main spring, 
** you are in your proper place, bom to drudge, 
and fit for nothing else ; what have you to expect, 
when the importance of my function is overlook- 
ed ? I who have been fashioned with the utmost 
delicacy, and polished with all the art of man : 
yet, while all the world gaze upwards on the 
dial, they forget even the existence of a main- 
spring." 

" You have, indeed, both reason to complain, 
neighbours," says the chain, " yet your situations 
are sinecures compared with mine, and I am never 
thought of, except to be screwed up, almost be- 
yond what I have strength to bear : and look at 
those idle gilt hands, while we toil to support 
their elevation; we have nothing better to expect; 
let us pull them down, or make them work harder, 
while we take our turn to rest." " Lose no time 
in proclaiming our wrongs,'' interposes the bell, 
" for my part I desire no rest, until afiairs go on bet- 
ter : I will strike no more at their bidding, but use 
my voice to a better purpose ; every pin and screw 
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shall know its grievance, and every wheel be incited 
to turn its own way.'* It must be allowed that 
the task of the workman becomes rather arduous. 
While he tries to regulate the pendulum, out fly 
pins. While he adjusts the wheel, the chain 
snaps ; and the clapper of the bell rings out an hi- 
cessant din concerning abuse, liberty, and reform; 
and all this time the clock stands, or goes wrong. 
Thus we need not doubt that those who neglect 
their own calling, or murmur at the burden of 
their particular station, or stir up the same dis- 
content in others, are not patriots, but^ on the 
contrary, the worst enemies a state can have to 
contend with. There are, indeed, some instances 
of private individuals being called on to assert the 
cause of their countrymen, by making a resolute 
stand against oppression and tyranny. William 
Tell, whose name and history are too well known 
to require a comment here ; and Hampden, who, 
in our own country, stood forward to vindicate the 
rights of the people, are glorious examples of pa- 
triotism : but neither of these were factious, idle, or 
ambitious characters; it was a crying necessity 
that drew them from their obscurity, and they 
quietly returned to their domestic duties, when 
the moment for exertion was past, loaded with the 
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blessings of their country, and the applause of all 
good men. 

Public spirit should be early implanted, as a 
principle of duty and benevolence : but beyond 
this, there is a love of our native land, which na- 
ture, or, to speak more properly, early associations 
have engrafted in all bosoms that are not actually 
depraved; and in many it is carried to excess: 
this excusable, not to say laudable sensibility, 
does not increase with civilization, but, on the 
contrary, prevails most in wild and mountain- 
ous regions, that seem to defy the approach of 
strangers, and reserve all their rude charms for 
the children of the soil. 

Such is Switzerland, whose natives are prover- 
bially attached to their rocks and glens ; and such, 
though on a less magnificent scale, is Scotland. 
Her highland scenery seems as it were to scorn 
the inroads of civilization ; and her lowland sons, 
though they admit, and cultivate in an eminent 
degree, all the social embellishments of life, still 
retain a degree of national fondness, not unfre- 
quently, perhaps not always unjustly, termed pre- 
judice ; since it sometimes disposes them to fix 
the limits of all worth and praise, between the 
Orkney Isles and the border. But much more 
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firequently is it displayed in the assistance they 
render to one another in every exigence : family 
claims are obsen^ed by ihem to the most distant 
branches; but these are not necessary to ensure 
to a Scot the services of his countrymen whenevci 
they are needful : this peculiarity is truly worthy 
of our imitation ; and no liberal mind will depre- 
ciate so excellent a national feature because, li^e 
other human virtues, it sometimes borders on its 
kindred failing. 



ESSAY XXI. 



ON THE SPRIXO. 



i( 



Come, gentle Spring, etherial mildnfM come ; 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud. 
While music wakes around, veiled in a shower 
Of shadowy roses, on our plains descend.' 



Thomiox. 



Our poets are indebted to the spring for much of 
their rural imager}^ ; and the spring is, in return, 
scarcely less obliged to the poets. For their ima- 
gination has had mu^ to do in adorning its pic- 
ture, and, if we could divest our minds of their 
pastoral visions (belonging more projierly to an 
Arcadian summer than to an English spring) this 
uncertain season would be, perhaps, less highly 
estimated. Happily for mankind, each season 
has its own delights, and all are enhanced by 
variety, and heightened by oiu: consciousness of 
their short endurance ; but the pleasures belong- 
ing to summer, to autumn, and to winter, are 
positive in their natiure, and enjoyable independ- 
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ently of contrast; whereas the delights of spring 
appear to have their source in a relative sort of 
enjoyment, produced by the change from winter, 
and the anticipation of summer. We hail with 
joy the earliest bud, because we know that buds 
will, in time, become leaves, and be followed by 
flowers and fruits. The snow-drop is welcomed 
as the forerunner of the rose ; the transient sun- 
beam as the omen of short nights and genial days: 
and the frequent shower, by its promise of future 
verdure, atones for the interruption of actual and 
present enjoyment This is particularly the case 
in our British climate, where the variable springs 
preclude regular amusement in the open air, and 
we are glad to prolong the social meetings of the 
winter evening until the ripening year renders the 
cloud less treacherous and the sunbeam less equi- 
vocal. The love of spring may be compared to 
the interest excited by an infant, in whose little 
features we read the promise of future beauty, and 
in whose first accents we endeavour to trace the 
progress of intellect. Occasional frowardness is 
but the characteristic of its early age, and the 
ready smile already atones for the frequent tear; 
it is the hope of maturity that renders the child, as 
well as the spring, interesting and delightfiiL 

9 
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There is a bright hue over all we anticipate, which 
never dwells upon the object of our hopes when 
actually possessed. No pleasures are so lively as 
those brightened by the imagination, none so pure 
as those which flow from the heart. 

Hence it is that the first mild breeze of spring 
conveys more lively gratification to the senses, and 
more grateful emotions to the soul, than will be 
foimd amid all the approaching pleasures, to the 
prospect of wkich it owes its power of confemng 
delight. 



ESSAY XXII. 



ox PRIDE. 



' .■ 



•• Ot all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man's erring judpnent, and misgfuide the mind, 
What the weak head with strongest bias mles, 
Is rRiDC, the never-iailing vice of foola. 



M . .■ 



Pope. 



There are so many actions improperly attribtited 
to pride, so many feelings miscalled pride, and so 
many kinds of it properly so called, that to disfiitt' 
guisli and animadvert upon them all, would AumisK 
a series of tliemes. The utmost that can be done 
in a single essay is to speak of pride in those fonns 
in which it most commonly besets us, and against 
which it is, therefore, the most necessary to be 
upon our guard. 

Pride ranks first among the vices, and certainly 
not last among Uie follies of mankind : it must be 
deeply implanted in our nature, or surely a walk in 
the church-yard would suffice to eradicate it firom 



ihe breast of the proudest man alive : but it is a 
failing which none of us like to part with ; and in- 
stead of strii-ing to rid ourselves of it entirely, we 
compromise the matter, by abjuring various sorts 
of pride, to which we have no tendency ; and che- 
rishing the Proteus under some other form more 
agreeable to our propensities, to which we give the 
palliating name of proper pride. 

Now it woidd not be difficult to prove that there 
is no such thing as proper pride. What says my 
reader to this assertion f I fancy I hear his hasty 
and almost indignant exclamation, " How ! no 
such thing as proper pride ! What is it that with- 
holds a man from committing a mean action, when 
It might answer his purpose, without offending 
against any law, or injuring any person ?" It is 
self-esteem, a virtuous and noble feeling, perfectly 
distinct from self-love, which is the offspring of 
vanity, and the parent of pride ; it is the finest of 
moral principles, and entirely consistent with those 
of religion, with which pride must for ever be at 
variance. 

" What is it, then, that renilers one averse to 
incurring pecuniary obligations? This you will 
allow is proper pride." Not at all— it is delicacy, 
» yeiy laudable desire to avoid being burdensome 
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to oiir neighbour ; if earned to excess, it may be« 
come pridCf but then it ceases to be proper; £v 
although independence of spirit be an excelknt 
feature in a character; yet, like eTery other qua- 
litr, it has its bounds. We may and oug^t to 
avoid being dependent on each other, in a wodd 
where each has a more than sufficient loadof eaies 
and wants, real or imaginary, to provide against: 
but mutual support and assistance are required in 
every form of society ; reciprocal obligations aie 
continually and unaToidably interchanged ; and it 
is only pride, not proper, but fidse and fboUih 
pride, that can deceive a person with the notiim 
that he is not indebted to anybody. If, then, any 
of us feel that gratitude for a kindnesH confened or 
intended, is an unknown or an oppressive sensa- 
tion, let us narrowly examine our own hearts; fat 
we may be assured that pride lurks there. An 
humble and generous disposition will always find 
satisfaction in acknowledging obligations, however 
small they may be ; and if they have flowed ftom 
kindness and friendship, after making every pos- 
sible return, will not be in haste to consider them 
cancelled* Real generosity is as often evinced in 
the manner of accepting favours, as in conferring 
them ; if we experience lively pleasiUre in obliging 



a Mend, why should we grudge him a similar gra- 
tification, which we must suppose him to feel in 
assisting us ? But there is nothing that coimter- 
acts generosity so frequently as pride. 



There 



A cup of writer, if in kindneas given, 

Claims Clionks on earth, ia registered in heaven; 

in thy feUon worui bemowB ; 

ivine whence human kindness flows." 



E is often a degree of stiffness in the man- 
ner of receiving a civility, which in some persons 
might be more fairly attribnted to awkwardness 
than to pride : but numerous as men's fmlings are, 
excess of indulgence towards each other is not a 
prevalent one ; and where there is room to doubt 
concerning the motives of any peculiarity of con- 
duct, the world will generally assign the worst 
Look at our friend Amelia, who, when she enters 
a room, is so oppressed with constitutional shy- 
ness, that, were it possible, she would shrink into 
notliing, and disappear ; there is absolutely a mist 
before her eyes; she overlooks two or three of her 
acquaintance near the door ; pays her compliments 
hastily to the mistress of the house, slides into the 
first vacant chair, then looks around, scarcely 
knowing whom she sees, and deprecating the gaze 
of erary e ye she meets. But suddenly she be- 
12 
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comes aware that there is something strange in her 
behavioor; she resolves to shake off the paanfid 
embarrassment at once, and, turning abruptly to 
her right hand neighbour, who is engaged in e^a- 
versation with somebody else, int^nipts him wiA 
some conmion-place remark, feels instantly hKrir 
nnseasonably she spoke, and then, scarcely waifiiig 
for his reply, directs her eyes to the left, and bejpiis 
talking with great Tolubility to some person whbm 
she nerer saw, failing at the same lime to notiee 
an intimate acquaintance two yards off. We taim 
that Amelia is humble, but the world says she is 
proud. 

Again : observe the conduct of Felix, the most 
benevolent and unassuming of human beings : his 
time is engrossed by domestic and literary pur* 
suits ; yet nobody has greater enjoyment in tbe 
society of his friends; he behaves with -jperktt 
good breeding to eveiy one, bat wUl only be inti- 
mate with those whom he likes ; he will not place 
that which he most values, his time, at the dispo- 
sal of every insipid idler: Felix is perfectly con* 
sistent, and has the character of being teiy pramd. 

A wise man, without being much disturbed by 
an imputation which he is conscious of not deserv- 
ing, will yet always endeavour to avoid it: and 
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two persona ao truly amiable aa Amelia and Felix 
would do well to ask tbemaelveB whether their 
behaviour may not sometimes hare laid them open 
to this misccmstruction ; and whether, by an effort 
of their own, perhaps no more than some slight 
shade q{ difference in countenance or manner, they 
might not remove from their names the odious 
though undeserved stigma of pride. 

Before I have done with this incipient vice, and 
mirditaaU virtue, proper pride, a word must be 
addressed to the numbers, including many to whom 
defi^rence is most due, who will defend pride of 
birth, under this deceitful appellation. To these 
I say, 

" Cum referre negas quali cit quisque parente 
Natus, dum ingenuus *." 

But some axe of opinion that noble sentiments are 
only to be found in men of high descent I am 
not prepared to deny that the constitution of the 
mind, as well as that of the body, may be heredi- 
tary ; or that a long series of cultivation may im- 
prove the virtues of a race : it is also undeniable, 
that in the higher ranks of life, opportunities are 

* Horace, Sat vL lib. L 

n importe peu de quel pdre on soit ni, pounru qu'on ait de 
nobles sentimens* 

I3 
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most easily found for all the advantages of ednca- 
tion, favoorable to the derelopement of a noble 
and generous nature. And it has further been 
justly observed, that a child bom in an elevated 
rank is early accustomed to look down cm maiqr of 
the mere vanities of life, which are so completefy 
within his gra^, that they cease to hare any value 
in his eyes ; and that this may, in after life, gift 
an elevation to his ideas less likely to exist in the 
mind of a person of lower extraction, to whom the 
same things have, from his very in&ncy, been ob- 
jects of desire and of importance. But this dis- 
tinction belongs not to the blood, but to the ednea- 
tion : experience forbids us to believe that noUe 
sentiments are confined to men of high birth ; and 
even if that were granted, it would give no sanc- 
tion to pride : it would, on the contrary, be rather 
humbling to suppose that the exalted sentiments 
upon which we value ourselves, can be traced to 
no other source than one so intirely independent 
of our control as birth. 

Pride of riches, though perhaps the most com- 
mon amongst the causes of man's vain-gloiy, re^ 
quires but little comment : for of those who feel it 
none would willingly let it appear, still less would 
any attempt to justify so contemptible a feeling. 
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How despicable is the man who possesses so small 
a portion of self-esteem, as to pride himself on 
that which forms no part of him, and may be torn 
firom him in a moment ! If people must be proud, 
let it, at least, be of some inherent, unalienable 
quality, of which chance cannot suddenly deprive 
them : let them assume the ^^ superbiam quaesitam 
mentis ;'' not that for which their riches alone 
afford them a pretence: these, while possessed, 
confer no real importance ; they cannot even make 
amends for a deformed person, or a defective edu* 
cation ; and if there be a flaw in our descent, they 
only render the world more alert to discover, and 
more eager to proclaim it. 

" Licdt BuperbuB amboles pecunii, 
Fortuna non mutat genus *." 

Perhaps the pride of mental acquirements may 
be more plausibly vindicated ; a man may say, 
with some appearance of truth, ** God gave me 
talents, and I have made a good use of them ; 
assisted by diligent cultivation, they have raised 
me above all vulgar prejudices, enabled me to take 
a correct and liberal view of all sublunaiy things, 
and given me a decided superiority over the majo- 

* Hor. Ode iv. lib. v. 
14 
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rity of my fellow-creatures : this I owe to myself, 
and I may reasonably be proud of it.** To such a 
one I would answer, '^ If you are proud of your 
acquirements, it is because you do not know 
enough ; pursue your studies, strive to improve in 
knowledge, until you begin to feel your own igno- 
rance ; labour until you become aware how veiy 
little you have done.** For what is the amount of 
all human wisdom ? 

'* 'Til Imt to know how little can be known. 
To fee all otfaen' ffiults, and fed our own *." 

I have spoken of pride as a folly : it is beyond 
the scope of these light pages to treat of it as a 
vice ; but let us not on that account fail to reflect 
on it often in that more serious point of view. 

Pride of heart is a sin of the deepest dye, a pre- 
sumptuous sin ; and I cannot dismiss this subject 
without earnestly entreating my readers to lemem* 
ber always, that it is a duty of vital importance to 
us all to guard our hearts diligently against the 
approaches of so insidious an enemy* 



Pope. 
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** Had our first mother worn 
Bat half such beauty, when the serpent came, 
His heart, all malice, would have turned to love ; 
No hand but this, which I do think was once 
Cain, ihe arch murtherer's, could have acted it." 

Beddoes. 



It is our happy lot to have been bom in an age 
of civilization ; to enjoy, at once, the protection of 
a firm and equitable govemment, and the bless* 
ings of civil and reUgious liberty. Justice wd 
mercy, in this happy realm, rule hand in hand. 
Pardon is daily extended to the guilty, and few 
axe the instances in which innocence suffers. Such 
may, indeed, occur, for all human decisions are 

* It ought perhaps to be observed, that the innocence of Anna 
Boleyn is a disputed point amongst historians: the author, far 
from wishing to influence the opinions of young readers, recom- 
mends them to read the best histories carefully, and ibnn their 
own judgment 

I5 
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falKble ; but they can only arise (torn so unusoti 
a combination of false appearances, as will some- 
times mislead the wisest, tod deceive the most 
clear-sighted. A wretch brought for trial to the 
English bar, though ready to confess the ttiott 
flagrant offence, is not allowed to criminate him- 
self. And one would often imagine, from the prs^ 
ceedings of judge, jury, and court, that tlieir sole 
object was to acquit the prisoner. 

With so mild a system of jiuisprudence before 
our eyes, entitled to equity and mercy as our in- 
heritance, and claiming liberty as our birthright, 
we are naturally disposed to refer the tragical his- 
tory of Anna Boleyn to times of remote antiqtidty; 
when civilization had not softened, nor Christian- 
ity enlightened the human mind; iand we Can 
scarcely persuade ourselves that the scenes of bar*- 
barity, in which she played her moumfid part, 
were acted not quite three centuries ago; when 
luxury reigned in the court, and chivalry in the 
camp, and when the church was in (he very zenith 
of its influence over worldly affairs. 

It would be difficult to find an instance of so 
sudden and so dreadful a reverse of fortune, as 
that presented in the fall of Anna Boleyn. The 
fate of lady Jane Grey, who, twenty years after- 
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wards, contested the crown of England with 
Queen Mary, and perished among the victims of 
that sanguinary reign, was equally mournful, but 
less strikingly opposed to the natural course of 
events. In a moment of strife and insurrection, 
Lady Jane was brought from her retirement, to be 
made the unwilling tool of a party. A usurped 
crown was, for a moment, forced on her reluctant 
acceptance. She seems to have been aware of all 
the perils attending it: permanent success was 
hardly to be hoped for ; and death was the ine* 
vitable consequence of a defeat She desired not 
greatness, nor did she for a moment exult in its 
attainment She endured, rather than enjoyed, 
the brief hour of her elevation, and was offered up 
a passive and innocent sacrifice to the distracted 
state of her country. 

Anna Boleyn, on the contrary, appears, almost 
from the hour of her birth, to have been preparing 
for the elevated station to which she was destined. 
The plaything of courts, the favourite of queens, 
hereditary honours filled all her records of the 
past, and visions of greatness probably employed 
her earliest thoughts of the fixture. Yet she was 
not the mere courtly automaton, which such an 
education tended to make her. Nature had en- 

16 
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dowed her with considerable talents^ which she 
found means to cultivate; impetuous feeling^i 
which she never learnt to subdue ; and a suscq}* 
tible heart, which, withered by early disappoint- 
ment, left her the more easy prey to ambition. 

Whilst holding the appointment of maid of ho» 
hour to Queen Catherine, Anna formed a strong 
attachment to Henry Percy, son of the duke cf 
Northumberland, who was employed as a page by 
Cardinal Wolsey, and, during the visits which the 
latter paid to the Queen, he enjoyed fiequent op- 
portunities of engaging her affections. But the 
King's increasing, though, as yet, undiscorvered 
passion for Anna, was the means of breaking oS 
their connexion, which was forbidden by the 
Duke, with that despotic authority which fittheis 
then assumed over their children* She retained 
her partiality for Percy, until he was forced into 
marriage with lady Mary Talbot And, firom that 
time, ambition seems to have set its seal on the 
devoted victim, whose excellent endowments led 
her through a short dream of power to a premature 
grave. King Henry's first advances to Anna Bo« 
leyn, being of a dishonourable nature, were reject* 
ed by her with becoming scorn. Well had it been 
for her, had she regarded with equal abhorrence 
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the scheme which hypocrisy and injastice devised 
for raising her to the throne. It is scarcely pos^ 
sible that she coold really have believed in the 
flimsy pretext employed by Henry to rid himself 
of his unoffending queen, Catherine of Arragon. 
l^e scruples he affected to entertain concerning 
the validity of his marriage had been provided 
againrt by a dispensation from the Pope, and 
would, in all probabiUty, never have occurred to 
him, but for the irreproachable conduct of Cathe- 
rine, which made it impossible to give a colouring 
of justice to a divorce, on any other grounds. 
. Yet if Anna's conscience did ever upbraid her, 
fts the cause of the unfortimate Queen's degrada* 
tion, Ae was not unprovided with plausible argu- 
ments to silence the monitor. Her zeal for reli* 
gious reform was unbounded ; and her influence 
orer the King afforded her a fair prospect of es- 
sentially serving the Protestant cause, when ele- 
vated to that high station, which, could she have 
declined it, one less scrupulous and less worthy 
would soon have been chosen to fill : for the nar* 
row siq>erstition of Catherine had completely dis- 
gusted the King, and his anxiety for a male heir 
to the crown was a powerful motive for contract- 
ing a new marriage. 
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After Henzy liad resolved on obtaining a di- 
vorce, six years were employed in efforts to con* 
ciliate the Church of Rome, and to c^ffect, by the 
Pope^s interference! that which was done, at last, 
in defiance of his authority. And it i^ no slight 
testimony to Annans perfections, both mental and 
personal, that a sovereign of such fickle taste and 
ungovernable passions, should have endured this 
long delay with imshaken fidelity. Setting aside 
the cruelty of his proceedings against Catherine, 
in whose interests those of his only child Mazy 
were involved, this was, perhaps, the most virtu-r 
ous and the most happy period of Henry's reign. 
But, the passion which had outlived difficulties 
and surmounted obstacles, began to decline very 
soon after these were overcame. Annans prospe-* 
rity may be said to have attained its zenith on 
the day of her coronation; and its decline was 
rapid. Her very virtues contributed to hasten 
her fall : for as she grew in the affections of the 
people, she became odious to the monarch, who, 
in a. new fancy for lady Jane Seymour, soon found 
a reason for the destruction of her, whose only 
crime was, that she stood in the way of his grati- 
fication. 

Offences of the most horrid description were 
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laid to the charge of the unfortunate Anna. And 
ahe was conveyed ignominiously to the Tower, 
itiiitber she had gone on the day of her corona- 
tioDi but three years before, in all the pride and 
pomp of newly acquired royalty. Nothing can 
bo more affecting than the short histoiy of her 
lalil^ days. The only fault of which she was con- 
scious, that of having sometimes behaved with 
harshness towards the young Princess Mary, she 
confessed with many tears, kneeling before Lady 
Kingston, from whom she obtained a promise to 
supplicate for her, in like manner, the forgiveness 
of Mary, when she should be no more. When 
put upon her trial, she made so clear and able a 
defence against each of the charges brought against 
her, that upon most of them it was found impos- 
sible to convict her. Nor is it known in what 
way she was at length so far criminated as to 
have the charge of treason declared against her, 
and sentence of death passed. From the moment 
that her doom was fixed, no symptom of fear or 
regret was ever perceived to agitate her. Her 
time was chiefly employed in acts of devotion, 
but at intervals she conversed with her usual ani- 
mated cheerfulness. No murmur against the long 
ever escaped from her lips. ^^ I thank him,'' said 
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she, ^^ that he raised me from a private station to 
make me a queen ; and now^ from a que^, he 
will raise me to be a saint in heaven.*' But nel* 
ther her innocence, her submissive gentleness, not 
the remembrance of his former affection, made any 
impression on the cold-hearted ^n-ant, who amd* 
ously awaited the signal of her execution to lead 
her successor, Jane Seymour, to the altar* 

That tribute of justice which was denied to 
Anna Boleyn, while living, has been amply paid 
to her memory. It appeared as if the stroke of 
the executioner had torn away a bandage from this 
eyes of the people. All classes believed her to 
have been sacrificed to the passions of the king, 
and the intrigues of the court. Time has stiH 
more completely vindicated her fame, and her 
parting spirit would have been consoled could Ae 
have foreseen the future greatness of her only 
daughter, Elizabeth. 

Few of those, whose failing was ambition, have 
died so innocent as Anna Boleyn ; it is a passion 
that closes the heart to all good feeling, concen* 
trating in selfishness every power of the mind. 
Falsehood and artifice attend its outset, and crimes 
follow its success. But from her example we 
may learn, that it is not only when allied to sin^ 
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that ambition is fatal. Candid, generous, and 
pious, beneficent to the poor, indulgent to her de* 
pendants, aQectionate to her kindred, kind in all 
her social relations, she was as much dislin* 
guished by her virtues, as she was eminent for 
talents and beauty ; and the levity of behaviour^ 
on which Henry affected to ground some of his 
accusations against her, was but a harsher name 
for the natural sprightliness and graceful anima* 
tion which had once so enchanted him. 

Some historians have endeavoured to palliate 
the enormities of Henry's reign, by dwelling on 
its beneficial results to church and state. But we 
daily see the noblest ends worked out by the most 
unworthy instruments ; nor ought our thankfulness 
for the blessed Reformation in otur Church, to 
which Henry was instrumental, to prevent our 
hearty detestation of those atrocities which for 
ever stamp him a most heartless and sanguinary 
tyrant 
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serta ; whereas numbers seek and obtain popular 
rity^ hj meanly hmnouring the prevailing vice or 
folly of the day; and some even by trampling 
down order and religion, and leading a blind rtbr 
ble through injustice and bloodshed to whaJm& 
end their feverish discontent may happen to ^ 
at A little reflection on the past mig^t deter mm 
fix)m grasping at such short-lived and dangeroiiB 
popularity as may be earned by these dishoncmr* 
able means. It is like labouring to erect a house 
on quick-sands, which, ere the task be completed, 
shift in a moment, and swallow up the unstable 
edifice. 

There is no moderation in the feelings of the 
^pulace, when once excited* Without judgment 
to direct their suffi:ages, or control their passions, 
they pass suddenly and alternately to the utmost 
extremes of adulation and of hatred. He whom in 
the morning they exalt with undeserved plaudits 
to the skies, may, ere night, fall a victim to their 
equally unmerited vengeance. 

The instability of popular favour, even towards 
those who have purchased it most dearly, and en- 
joyed it the longest, is strikingly exemplified in 
the life of Mirabeau, one of the chief instigators 
of the French people during the Revolution^ and 
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a principal instrument in those acta of craeltyi 
which have stamped with horror all our recollec- 
tions connected with that OTentful period. The 
history of Mirabeau, from his early youth, pre- 
sents a series of crimes. He possessed not one 
quality to deserve approbation, yet was unfortu- 
nately gifted with every requisite to ecmunand ap- 
plause. The thunder of his eloquence, his asto- 
nishing fecundity of thought and of expression, his 
unparalleled audacity, and never-failing presence 
of mind, combined to form an orator capable at 
all times of dazzling the multitude, whom it was 
his object to mislead. The mob was as an instru- 
ment in the hands of a skilful performer, and he 
managed it with such consummate dexterity as to 
triumph over justice and humanity, overturn the 
government, imdermine the throne, and retain to 
the last the empire he had obtained over the minds 
of the people. A sudden and violent distemper 
cut him off in the midst of his ne£mous career, 
and at the pinnacle of his popularity. His death 
was bewailed as a national calamity ; all the thea- 
tres in Paris were closed ; the whole National As- 
sembly attended his funeral, and his remains 
were interred in the Pantheon. We may conjec- 
ture for how short a time his popularity could 
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have endured, bad he lived, since even the seal 
•of death was not sufficient to confirm it. For two 
years he lay undisturbed among the honoured 
dead; had his life been spared so long, it would 
probably have terminated on the sca£fold; but the 
.fickle multitude could only wreak upon his bones 
.the vengeance which the grave had wrested fix>m 
.them. All that remained of Mirabeau was disin- 
terred to make room for the body of Marat ^ and 
the bust of the former was publicly burned by the 
same people who, a few short months before, 
would almost have fidlen down to worship it 
" So ebbs the tide of popular opinion.^' Mirabeau 
has left to posterity only some literary, produc- 
tions, too licentious to be read, and a name, at 
which human nature shudders. 



ESSAY XXV. 



OK TRAVELLING. 



** JLispLeade 11 sole sul tuo capo ? I campi 
Si 'Coloran dl verde> il ciel d'azzuno ? 
Virtute usar ti si concede ? Affetti 
Di marito sentir, sendr di padre, 
Tarti un amico ? Non ti muover punto : 
O dei felice, o non sarai, tel qiuro." Pindemonte. 

Does tlie sun shine upon you ? Are the fields green, the heavens 
blue? 'Have you virtues or talents to exert? Attachments to feel 
8t husband, father, or friend? Then stay where you are. Either 
you are happy, or you never wiU be so. 



Locomotion, dignified by the name of travelling, 
is a specious pretext for idleness, resorted to either 
by such as have no employment, or by such as do 
not choose to attend to it Many, who would blush 
at the imputation of doing nothing, are not ashamed 
to consume their mornings on the high road, and 
dose away their evenings in a dirty inn, pausing 
only to visit the most celebrated objects of curio- 
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sitjr, not for any pleasure they are likdy to derive 
from the sight, but that they may be able to say 
that they have seen them. 

There is something of information, of improve- 
ment, of importance, attached to the name ci a 
traveller, which seems to authorize this pemicioaB 
waste of time, and encourages Englishmen to quit 
the scene of their duties, of their interests, of their 
most safe and happy pursuits, in order to oremm 
the continent in quest of amusement, and in hopes 
of killing time a little hster than they can do it 
at home. Fortunately, they cannot much long^ 
deceive themselves with the notion, that travelling 
confers importance, once the rage for it has ex- 
tended so far among our countrymen, that those 
who would seek distinction by going abroad, will 
find they can attain it better by staying at home. 

The variety of reasons gravely assigned for tra* 
veiling form not the least amunng symptcmi of 
the prevailing manias which drives people across 
the channel in search of new places. Among these 
economy is the most frequent A friend will USi 
you, that he has a large family, and must econo* 
mize. But he cannot reduce the number of his 
servants, or his horses, or withdraw from society, 
or even entertain his friends with less ostentation, 
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or look more narrowly after his aflairs ; in short, 
he cannot consent to abridge any of his accustomed 
gratifications : what then can he do ? He must 
terd. He lets his house to a stranger^ leaves the 
ipanagement of his land to a bailiff; seUs, at a 
Igitos, sneh articles as he can neither take nor leare ; 
{Spends half a yearns income in traversing his own 
eoufiiryj and landing in another, where he intends 
ibni his economy shall begin. But, to a stranger 
every thing is comfortless, and expensive : it is only 
tiiose Who are settled in any place that can avail 
themselves of its local advantages. Our traveller 
4s assailed, on every side, by difficulties, and pays 
'his way through them, by submitting to the grossest 
impositions: to keep his expenditure within 
bounds, he makes the sacrifice of all those com- 
forts, the smallest of which he would not renounce 
in his own country ; and, flattering himself that the 
land of promise is only a little farther removed, 
diags his family, and his miseries, fi'om place to 
place> till^ weary and disappointed, he discovers 
that the highest gratification, purchased by his 
travels, will be the return to his native soil. But, 
what disappointment awaits him there ! his house 
dilapidated, his tenantry in arrears, his books 
worm*eaten, his fiirniture shabby, new servants to 
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be sought) a new household to be metfadc^ed ; 
those things which he sold in haste, and of oooise 
at a loss, must be re-purchased in haste^vndttf 
course at a premium. It will be long liefore tlm 
home can be restored to the state in wfaioh be^left 
it ; and longer still before the restless^ nuBtUing 
habits, acquired in his search after noting, ^tn so 
far subside, as to allow him to enjoy it. Let him 
consult his bankers^ book, and if he be candid^ lie 
will not tell of his savings. 

Another person has daughters to edacate^^and 
therefore goes abroad. Now the means of. good 
education for girls consists, undoubtedly, ia op- 
portunity and leisure to learn and practise their 
religious and moral duties; in choice books> good 
society, and a sensible mother, or friend, to disect 
the taste, check the passions, and form the under- 
standing. Where may these be foimd, if nbt at 
home ? The danger of bad example,'not so much 
to be feared from the natives of other Gountriesy-as 
from the worst description of persons, who wan- 
der from our own ; the temptations to leyify, and 
impiety, which occur in a land where religion, be^^ 
ing a mixture of licence and austerity, it is so easy 
to indulge in the one, without practising the other; 
these, to say nothing of an irregular and desultoiy 
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mode of Ufe, most imikrourakle to improyement, 
toe evils, poody compensated by the advantage 
of plying a few shillings less to the music-master^ 
and perhaps learning to speak French, and Italian^ 
wHik a somewhat better accent than could be ac« 
qditad in England. 

The young man, who professedly seeks only for 
amusement, if he can withstand every kind of vi- 
eious aUuiement, may pass his time as innocently 
abroad as at home. But let him not over-rate his 
powers of resistance ; for it is but too notorious 
4hat many &il in the trial. Besides, where is the 
man to be found, whatever be his age or station, 
who can conscientiously declare, that he has not a 
porsuit which demands his attention, or a duty to 
fidfil ; and who will dare to confess, that he lives 
in this state of trial, only to amuse himself? 

There are a few, whose lives are dedicated to 
scientific research, who, with unremitting exertion 
cofiect knowledge as they move, cmd only rest to 
dispense the firuits of their toil to society. Such 
;travdlers rank high amongst the benefactors of the 
limnan race. But how much more numerous are 
ihey, who, not possessing talents, or previous in- 
■struction, to qualify them for amassing wisdom by 
iheir own observations, might well employ their 
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leisure in acquiring and disseminating it at borne ? 
Every member of tbe community is more or less 
concerned, in applying tbe fruits of otber people's 
researcb; to some branch of science, industry, ot 
domestic economy : and it is absurd to undervalue 
tbe usefulness, or importance, of any vocation, 
merely because its operations are subordinate, or 
its range confined. Half mankind may, if they 
please, become travellers : but they cannot, even 
if they would, be useful ones. 

No serious arguxijient need be directed against 
such as only cross the channel, to pass a little idle 
time, or satisfy a little" idle curiosity, and spend a 
siunmer at Spa, or at Paris, instead of Brighton or 
Tunbridge Wells. They may as well run one way 
as another ; and if their temporary absence be an 
evil to their country, it is one that will soon cure 
itself. Meantime we may fairly amuse ourselves 
with the ludicrous occurrences, of which the mo- 
dem rage for travelling is firequenily productive. 
An honest country tailor, to the great injury of his 
business, absented himself for three weeks from his 
counter; and, on his re-appearance, gravely offered 
for my perusal a manuscript narrative of his tour. 
If he could have found a fiiend to correct his or- 
thography, upon the precision of which he ad- 
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mitted that be '^ did not pique himself ;^^ it would 
have been published, though its absurdities were 
too gross, and pitiful, even to be laughed at. 

JLiest it be deemed disrespectful to the increas- 
ing host of travellers, to conclude an essay, of 
which they furnish the theme, with an anecdote of 
a tailor, I will borrow one from a higher class. 

Pindemonte in one of his satires, relates that an 
English gentleman, of some consequence, quitted 
his country, in order to travel. He was resolved 
to see every thing ; and, being more attached to 
the comforts of his own nation than curious about 
the habits of others, and having little of that taste 
for the fine arts, which might have tempted him 
to linger, his task was quickly performed. He 
visited every celebrated place he could hear of; 
purchased pictures, statues, and cameos; in- 
spected churches, palaces, and ruins; and re- 
turned to England quite sure of having seen every 
thing. As he alighted at his own door, an old 
fiiend met him; and after the usual greetings, 
said : " So, you are fresh fix)m Italy ! And how 
do you like Caprarola ?'' Caprarola ! The unfor- 
tunate traveller had not even heard of it. " My 
good fellow," continued the friend, "you ought 
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to bare seen Caprarola; ^tis the finest thing in 
Italy.'^ The stroke was serere^ bat not irremedi- 
able : he ordered post-horses for the following 
morning, and returned to Italy, to see Caprarola. 



ESSAY XXVI. 



ON THE PAIN OF SEPARATION. 



** They were lovely and pleasant in their livet, and in their death 

they were not divided." 



Separation from those whom we love is the first 
afDictioii we are capable of feeling in childhood, 
and the last of which we continue to be suscepti- 
ble in extreme old age. And during every inter- 
mediate stage of our existence, we are liable to 
this distress ; firom which none can, by any ima- 
ginable circumstances, be exempted. Of all the 
sorrows of life, this may with the most justice be 
termed inevitable ; it therefore becomes our busi- 
ness to discover how it may be rendered usefiil ; 
for all griefs have their use, and in the days of 
affliction a wise man will gain lessons of fiiture 
improvement, which may compensate for present 
fujBering. 
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There is nothing that softens the heart so tho- 
roughly as parting from those to whcnn we are 
bound by the ties of affection. At that sadiAno- 
ment a thousand endearing recollections rush on 
the mind Hours of social enjoyment, of which 
we scarcely felt the value ; interchange of confi- 
dence, neyer perhaps to be renewed ; fears lor the 
safety of a beloved object; melancholy forebodings 
of the numerous mischances which may be£al, to 
prevent a re-union in this world ; all these con- 
spire to fill the heart with sadness. And if there 
be a source of still more poignant anguish, we dis- 
cover it in the recollection of every unnecessary 
pain inflicted, every unkind expression dropped, 
towards those, for whose happiness every fibre of 
the heart is now, too late, ready to strain itselfl If 
we would bear in piind all that we have suffered 
on such occasions, the remembrance would prove 
a powerful check on those sallies of warmth, and 
impatience, to which we are all, by nature, prone 
to give way ; and by which, without reflection, we 
embitter the lives, and pften alienate the affections, 
of those most dear to us. Such recollectipus, un-» 
fortunately, are wont to slumber during the hours 
of undisturbed intercourse, and to awake at the 
moment of separation, with a pang too keen to be 
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borne: we ntiire to arert these painful images of 
the past, and fly for comfort to good resolutions re* 
spectmg the future. These we may indeed hope^ 
but must never confidently expecty to realize. 
Wiaa and good intentifms, when opposed to the 
focoe of habitj will not suddenly avail us. If op- 
pottunity be granted for all the amendment we 
would make, strength and perseverance may yet 
be. wanting; or the purpose may, indeed, be 
strong, but the occasion to accomplish it be for 
ever denied. 

It were well for our peace of mind, could we al- 
ways keep a conscience free from trifling ofiences 
towards our Mends, and intimate associates ; that 
no unnecessary pangs might be added to those 
which inevitably attend on separation, and no ac- 
counts lefl unclosed, should we never meet again^ 
but in that world of spirits where all hearts are 
open. We feel a natural repugnance to dwell on 
the many chances which always exist against the 
re-union of friends divided in this world. But such 
thoughts will often intrude ; nor are they improfit* 
able, inasmuch as they lead us to reflect with hope 
and complacency, on a future and happier state 
of being ; in which we may expect to rejoin those 
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whom death has torn fiom oar embimees; audio 
which we shall be followed by sach aa^ i& our tun, 
we may be called to leave behind. SwKiy, if lliere 
be an incentire to gentleness, piety*, lesignatioD, 
and every other Christian virtiiey it is to be fomid 
in this prospect 

There is, on earth, but one drawback to the de- 
light of a pure affection, and that is the fear of se- 
paration. What then must be its perfection, when 
renewed in a place where ^ Death hath no more 
dominion over us,'' where mingled in our pure, 
and imperishable essence, the dross of earthly care 
and imperfection shall be cast away, and the spi- 
rits of the just hold communion through the count- 
less ages of a joyful eternity ! 

Our thoughts and passicms are so chained and 
enslaved to worldly affaurs, that such consolatoiy 
and sublime conceptions do not often find their 
way home to our bosoms. But when the passage 
to our tenderest feeimgs is evened by the fareweU 
of a friend ; while the bleeding heart is suscepti- 
ble of every impression, and the aching eyes look 
around in vain for present comfort, then is the 
moment foor these truths to find entrance ; then is 
the time to grasp at their support ; to feel their 
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efficac J ; and firmly to resolve on the practice of 
those active virtues, and that mild forbearance, 
which may promote the happiness of those we 
love in this world ; and strengthen our hopes of a 
blessed re-union in the world to come. 
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ON LANGUAGES. 



" Every language throws light on every other. There is not a 

single foreign tongue which will not suggest to a man of sense some 

new considerations respecting his own." 

Anonymous. 



It is firequently said, that a talent for acquiiing 
languages is the lowest of all intellectual endow- 
ments. The truth of such an assertion is at least 
questionable. If talents are to be estimated by 
the value of their respective objects when attained, 
or by the various degrees of intellectual power re- 
quisite for the attainment of them, surely the 
ready acqmrement of foreign languages deserves to 
rank high among those peculiar faculties of the 
mind, which we cannot comprehend or account 
for, which are allotted to men with an uneven and 
sparing hand, and which they agree to call 
talents. 

There are but two mediums through which all 
knowledge is to be gained, all sciences improved. 
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all thoughts developed, and all errors corrected : 
these are books and conversation. It will perhaps 
be observed, that every thing which is valuable in 
literature may be found in our own language; 
which, being both copious in itself, and concise in 
its construction, is well adapted to the explanation^ 
and discussion of all subjects, whether familiar or 
scientific, simple or abstruse. 

Few will be disposed to deny this ; and it is for- 
tunate for such as have not time or inclination to 
study other languages, that a greater number of 
valuable and excellent works have been written in 
English than in any other living tongue ; and the 
master-pieces of all other nations have been added 
to (HUT libraries by able translators : but the best of 
these, we may venture to say, seldom give more, 
than a correct but meagre sketch of the original, 
deficient in all the finer touches, and wanting the 
harmony and variety of light and shade ; without 
which verbal composition, Uke painting, can con*- 
vey no pleasure to the mind. £ven in prose, the. 
best tnmslation falls short of the original ; and to 
attempt translating poetry is as if one were to. 
draw a simple outline of a Roman edifice in tuins, 
if) give another an idea of a picture by Claude 
Lorraine* 
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But admitting that tmudaticms could be ren- 
dered leBS imperfect than they axe, and fixnn their 
nature must ever be, shall a man neglect to possess 
himself of a key to all the treasures of literature, 
a passport to familiar intercourse with people of 
other nations, because he may avail himself of an 
interpreter ? As well might he refuse learning to 
swim, because he may be accommodated with a 
cork jacket. 

The inadequacy of a translation to convey more 
than the bare meaning of an author, stripped of 
that original colouring, which alone can render a 
work deeply interesting, is proved by the fact, that 
those who have not been taught to read the an* 
cient authors in the origmal seldom attempt to 
become acquainted with them. Amongst the nu- 
merous translations attempted by learned men, 
and allowed to be as good as the nature of the task 
admits, there is a very small number which peojde 
make a point of reading once, to avoid the impu- 
tation of ignorance, but never take up a second 
time, or think of having recourse to by way of 
amusement. 

A boy, intended for either of the learned pro- 
fessions, is obliged to struggle through many a 
laborious page of Latin and Greek ; and fashion 
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all thoughts developed, and all errors corrected : 
these are books and conversation. It will perhaps 
be observed, that every thing which is valuable in 
literature may be found in our own language; 
which, being both copious in itself, and concise in 
its construction, is well adapted to the explanation^ 
and discussion of all subjects, whether familiar or 
scientific, simple or abstruse. 

Few will be disposed to deny this ; and it is for- 
tunate for such as have not time or inclination to 
study other languages, that a greater number of 
valuable and excellent works have been written in 
English than in any other living tongue ; and the 
master-pieces of all other nations have been added 
to our libraries by able translators : but the best of 
these, we may venture to say, seldom give more, 
than a correct but meagre sketch of the original, 
deficient in all the finer touches, and wanting the 
harmony and variety of light and shade ; without 
which verbal composition, like painting, can con-- 
vey no pleasure to the mind. £ven in prose, the. 
best translation falls short of the original ; and to 
attempt translating poetry is as if one were ta 
draw a simple outline of a Roman edifice in tuins, 
if) give another an idea of a picture by Claude 
Lorraine* 
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But such instances are uncommon: there are 
few who would take so much trouble merely to 
gratify their vanity by talking of iti Men have 
generally sense enough to apply that which they 
have industry enough to acquire; and a talent 
ought not to be undervalued merely because some 
have abused it Yet, if we look upon a know- 
ledge of languages simply as an ornamental accom- 
plishment, though that is the meanest point of 
view in which it can be considered, still it is worth 
more than bad music, indifferent drawing, and 
some other performances, miscalled ^ne artSy with 
which young people usually amuse themselves, 
with little regard to the utiUty of the pursuit, or to 
their own capacity for bringing it to perfection. 

The time consumed in cultivating these might 
be much better employed in learning languages, 
if. they can do it with pleasure and facility; since 
such attainments are, at the least, always elegant, 
and may prove useful. 



ESSAY XXVIII. 

ON THE EQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF HAPPI- . 
NESS IN THIS LIFE. 



" God, in the nature of each being, founds 
Its proper bliss, and sets its proper bounds ; 
But, as he framed a whole, the whole to bless, 
On mututd wants built mutual happiness." 



Pope. 



I fi AYE always been of opinion that the comforts 
and pleasures of this world are veiy equally dis- 
tributed amongst mankind, and that no particular, 
class or station in life can boast of having a greater 
share of its blessings than falls to the lot of others. 
Instances of singular felicity, and remarkable sufn 
fering, may be taken from every rank in society ; 
cheerfulness and discontent are equally common 
aqnong the high and the low, and it does not ap- 
pear that riches or poverty tend, generally speak- 
ing, to stamp the lot of the possessor as one of 
happiness or misery. It may at first sight appear 
Absurd to suppose that any thing Uke equality of 
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enjoyment can exist between the rich man, leyel- 
ling in all the luxuries this worid can afford, and 
his poor neighbour, labouring hard to procure a 
scanty subsistence ; but on this, as on other mat- 
ten, those who judge hastily, fixnn outwaxd ap- 
pearances, seldom form thmr opinions correctly. 
We must recollect that the uncultivated peasant, 
or mechanic, is as incapable of enjoying the re- 
fined gratifications which wait on riches^ as the 
man of wealth would be of adapting his taste to 
the gross pleasures of the lawei ordexs. Fanner 
John has as little relish for champaigne as Sir 
John, his landlord, has for ale and tobacco ; and 
the poorest labourer in their fields sups as heartily 
as either on his oatmeal porridge, and is as great 
a man by his own fireside as the farmer at the 
grange, or the baronet at the hall. What the 
pocNT lose in the various inventions of refinement, 
they gain in the indulgence of that coarse, unre- 
strained merriment, which refinement forbids ; and 
it may be doubted whether the exquisite, modn* 
lations of harmony excite as much genuine plea- 
sure in the drawing-room, as the loud roar of con-* 
viviality affcmls to those who utter it in the tap- 
room ; but there is no doubt at all that the former 
would appear as constrained and insipid to the 
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vulgar as the latter would be offensive and dis- 
gusting to the polite. Regular employment, which 
does not depend entirely on choice, but must be 
£3llowed and attended to at stated times, is one 
of the main springs of happiness in all ranks of 
Ufe : but many individuals in the higher classes, 
aie not blessed with indispensable occupation, or 
with lesolutioB to frame it for themselves. To 
eoonteibalanee this misibrtone, of too much lei* 
jnne, which oiben oppresses the rich, its opposite 
inconvenience, too much labour, frequently falls 
on the poor ; and when the injuries wrought by 
the former on the mind, and by the latter on the 
body, are duly considered, their pressure will be 
finind pretty equal. Half the evils of life are ima- 
ginary ; yet the sufferings entailed on man, by mi- 
series of his own creation, are often real and poig- 
nant ; from these the poor man is usually exempt ; 
bis wants are not ideal, but they are few, and he 
has not time to let his imagination wand^ after 
more springs of disquiet than flow spontaneoudy 
into his cup of existence* If he knows not the 
enjoyments of a cultivated mind, neither is he ac' 
quainted with its pains; but turns all his energies 
to manual labour, and dreading few evils besides 
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hunger, thirst, and sickness, whilst he can arert 
these, he is happy. 

It would be going too far to assert that all mea 
are supplied equally with the necessaries of life ; 
yet this is much nearer being the case than at first 
sight it appears to be. It is not easy even to de- 
termine in what the necessaries of life consist 
Ask the poorest of our countrymen what the; 
are, he will probably mention, food, clothing, 
shelter, and fuel : but clothing is an artificial want, 
by some nations as yet almost unthought o£ Fuel 
is not necessary to life ; for in some warm climates 
it is not wanted ; and in other intensely cold lati- 
tudes, cannot be had. Shelter and food then re- 
main; yet not such shelter, or such food, as he 
would deem necessary. The Esquimaux form 
their dwellings of snow, and feed upon the blubber 
of whales; yet they have all the necessaries of 
life, and, no doubt, their share of its enjoyments 
too. It follows, then, that when we speak of the 
necessaries of life, we do not mean those things 
without which life could not endure ; but those 
which are necessary to support it in that station 
in which Providence has placed us. Thus, in 
^me, a portion even of its luxuries becomes ne- 
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cessary, and may properly be considered so ; for 
if difference of rank among men be essential to 
tibe good order of society, all things required to 
support its gradations are equally indispensable. 
The dignity of the great cannot be supported with- 
cmt administering to the humbler necessities of 
the middle class ; the comforts of these, again, are 
procured by an interchange which furnishes meal 
and drink to the poor man, whose labour supplies 
&em. So variously are the necessaries of life un- 
derstood, that many persons complain of wanting 
ihem, who are yet objects of envy to their inferiors. 
How happy would it be for society were every 
man to confine his wishes to his own station, and 
avoid the folly of constantly aiming at a higher, 
in which his necessities would encrease, perhaps 
in greater proportion than the means of supplying 
them ! It is by the smallness of our wants, not 
by the greatness of our possessions, that happiness 
ought to be estimated ; aud possessing the neces- 
saries of life, we have no reason to complain, al- 
though we be placed in a situation in which they 
are but few. The man who is possessed of a hun- 
dred a year has no more cause to envy him of a 
thousand, than the latter has to complain of not 
having ten. The nobleman may think that he 
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ought to hare been a prince ; the gentleman, that 
he is more fit for a nobleman ; the mechanic may 
sigh to be a gentleman, and the shoe-black look 
up with enry to the mechanic. Yet none of these 
would be the better contented, or even the richer, 
for being promoted to the envied station. Why 
then should he desire it, since the nature of 
worldly things requires not only princes but noble- 
men, not only noblemen, but genHemen, mecha- 
nics, and shoe-black ? And he who fills the lowest 
station honestly and respectably, is unquestionably 
as happy and as usefiil in his generation as if he 
were bom m the highest 
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ON THE EVILS INCIDENTAL TO THE LOT OF 

MAN. 



" Hence good and evil mix'd; but man has skill 
And power to part them when he feels the will !'* 

Crabbe. 



It will be readily acknowledged by all who have 
experience in the affairs of the world, that no por- 
tion, not even the most prosperous and smiling 
season of their lives, has been exempted from care 
and embarrassment, or free from misfortunes, either 
real or imaginary, sufficient to interrupt their se** 
renity, and often to destroy the whole comfort of 
their days. 

Whilst all admit this discouraging fact, many 
go much farther in asserting the prevalence of evil 
over the good things of this life : they say that its 
pleasures are all insipid or imaginary ; its mise- 
ries real and poignant ; and it is frequently from 
the very bosom of affluence and luxury, that com- 
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plaints arise of the pressure of affliction, and the 
emptiness and insufficiency of all human enjoy- 
ments. Thus, half mankind receive with thank- 
less indifference those blessings which the other 
half is pining for in Tain. 

As a sickly palate cannot relish the most deli- 
cious food, so a heart vitiated by worldly pursuits, 
becomes incapable of appreciating the gifiB of 
Providence : were it otherwise, could it be possi- 
ble for creatures blessed with life, light, health, 
energy, and unclouded faculties, to be insensible 
to all these sources of enjoyment ? And yet, when 
to these are added ease, prosperity, friends, kin- 
dred, children ; they still dare to let their mur- 
murs be heard, and assert that there is no real 
happiness in life. 

In all stations we are equally liable to the pains 
of sickness, and the afflictions caused by death : 
but these are not habitual occurrences : such suf^ 
ferings are rare, in proportion as they are severe ; 
andy from the ease with which many people shake 
off the recollection of them, it is not unfair to con- 
clude, that by such evils only a small portion of 
each person's life is usually embittered. The cares 
of our worldly possessions, which multiply as the 
good things of this life encrease ; the disputes and 
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intrigues^ which wdt upon ambition, and follow in 
the train of what the world calls pleasure ; — the 
nuokling of envy, the turbulence of passion, nay, 
the mere effervescence of impatience on the most 
trifling occasions; all these contribute more to 
make life miserable, than the direct visitations of 
Providence, which we may have been called upon 
to endure. Yet, even amongst those which I have 
enumerated, the most general cause of discontent 
is not to be found : it is not so much the pains as 
the tedium of existence, which causes men to as- 
sert that the evil of life outweighs the good ; it is 
not so much the irritation of disappointment, or 
the depression of sorrow, under which they suffer; 
as the monotony of leisure unemployed, of amuse- 
ments pursued at first with avidity, but without an 
object worthy to engross the thoughts; and the 
weight of hours unde voted to any purpose adequate 
to call forth the powers of a rational being. It is 
in these heavy moments of listless vacuity, that 
gloom and discontent intrude; and that men ei- 
ther sink into low spirits and misanthropy, or seek 
the excitement they require, in stimulants which 
encrease the evil, instead of removing it. They 
prolong amusement till it becomes dissipation, and 
have recourse to vice when dissipation fails. 
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Many who drag on a painful and weary exist- 
ence, might be restored to health of mind and 
cheerfulness, if their overflowing portion of the 
good things of this life were curtailed, and them- 
selves obliged to labour for their daily bread. This 
is not less humiliating than true. But, without 
having recourse to any such violent remedy, the 
malady of habitual discontent admits of cure, pro- 
vided that it be -attempted while the mind is yet 
vigorous, and before long habit has lendered it 
impossible to adopt the only means which can 
prove efficacious for its removaL The first of 
these is constant and useful employment, adapted 
to the powers of the individual, but amounting 
almost to labour f either of body or mind. Let it 
not be objected that this is only substituting one 
kind of suffering for another ; occupation is hap- 
piness, and the weariness produced by labour has 
nothing in common with that wretched lassitude, 
experienced by those who do nothing. Besides, 
employment may be seasoned Mdth short intervals 
of leisure ; and it is only necessary to incur as 
much fatigue as will make us sensiUe of the loxuiy 
of rest. 

Amusement may be indulged in vrith great mo- 
deration, and quitted before the appetite is sa- 
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tiated ; so that, being forsaken with regret, it will 
be returned to with eagerness : mere amusement, 
vnleiM thus (q>aringly used, must soon lose all its 
atlmctions, since it has no aim beyond the passing 
of a vaeant hour, and, consequently, can neither 
ttuifHoy the iieu^ulties, nor interest the heart 

The life of man may be compared to a ohase, 
of which those who join in it the most eagerly 
have the greatest enjoyment It is true that its 
pleasures do not always depend so much on the 
importance c^ the game, as on the earnestness with 
which we follow it: still, the more worthy the 
object we have in view, the more animated and 
persevering will be the pursuit; and existence is 
cmly worth having to those who have some laud- 
able aim to keep up the excitement, and reward 
the struggle. 

Admitting, then, as we safely may, that many 
of the evils of life are of our own creation, and 
depond on ourselves for their remedy ; and setting 
aside those calamities which fall on all men hea- 
vily, yet not so firequently as to interrupt the daily 
tenor of their lives, or entirely to embitter their 
existence, it only remains to consider those acci- 
dental iUs, which do not belong to either of the 
above classes, but which perpetually beset the 

l2 
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patli even of the most happy and prosperous. 
Disappointment in our worldly affairs ; vexations 
flowing from the infirmity of our nature ; difficulty 
in adjusting the contending interests even of those 
we love ; petty injuries, which irritate the temper ; 
and ingratitude, which wounds the heart; these 
we must be prepared to meet with at every step ; 
and to parry such attacks upon our happiness, or 
to meet them with calmness, and dismiss them as 
soon as possible irom our thoughts, is the basis of 
what men call philosophy ; and our peace of mind 
will bear an exact proportion to the degree in 
which we practise it If we consider that all hu- 
man grievances are cured by time, we shall be 
able to anticipate much of its healing influence by 
endeavouring to feel disappointments, from the 
first, in the same manner and degree in which we 
know they will affect us when we look back upon 
them after a certain lapse of time. Habitual cheer- 
fulness can only belong to those who endeavour to 
reconcile their minds quickly to such evils as pru- 
dence cannot always avert, nor human contrivance 
remove. And if men neglect to use the means of 
happiness placed within Iheir power,' they b^ve 
surely no right to accuse Prbvideiice of having 
caused the evil of life to outweigh the good. 
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ON HOPE. 



C( 



** Vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat 

Inchoare longam." 

HoR. Ode iv. lib. i. 

Hope humbly then, with trembliAg pinions soar." 

Pope. 



OvB. tecoUiections of the past may always be made 
useful, but they are seldom productive of unmixed 
8atis£su:tion. Errors, which it is too late to amend; 
enjojrments, that can never return ; friends, whom 
we are no more permitted to behold in this world ; 
all rise in melancholy array ; and happy are they 
who, in the motley annals of the past can refer to 
some virtuous deed performed, some evil propen- 
sity eradicated, or some good gift brought to per- 
fection, which may encourage them to hope that 
they have not lived in vain. Such reminiscences, 
occurring amidst the less pleasing records of me- 
mory, like an oasis in the desert, may serve as a 
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rcfrcftbment for the thcfo^bts, althoo^ diej oBa 
no secure resting-place for the hopes. 

The time present, if less deeplj tinged with 
melancholj than the past, is yet loaded wifli care, 
and harassed by the fieUigoes and iutompti ops to 
wliich the most even tenor of life is subject; and 
our best pleasures are so imperfect, that diej ore 
tlieir value chiefly to their varie^ ; and it would 
be difficult to point out any period dnrii^ which 
we hare had such complete enjoym^iit of the pre- 
sent, as to desire its continuance : tfa^e is always 
some other pleasure to be seized, some other ob- 
ject to be pursued* 

Rreiy occupation, from our most serioos duties, 
to our lightest amusements, carries onr thoughts 
to the future^. The rich man q>eculates, the 

• " Ille gravem duro terram qtd vertit aratrcH 
Perfldui hie caupo, miles, nautaeque per onme 
Audacet mare qui currunt, hac mente laborem 
Sete fcrre, tenes ut in otia tuta recedant, 
Aiunt" HoR. Sat. L lib. i. 

** Ce culUvateur qui r^toume ptoiUement la terre, ce cabareder 
nans foi, CO soldat, cet marchands audacieux qui parcourent les 
mors, Aooutez-let i ilt ne tupportent ces peines que pour procurer 
A leur vieillouo, quand ils auront amass^ de quoi vivre, une retraite 
paitible, 4 Tabri du besoin.'*— 7Va<fttc. de MM. Campenm et 
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poor man toils ; both look to futurity for the re- 
ward of their exertions : our cares, our thoughts, 
OUT desires, are all for the morrow, for that futu- 
rity which we may never behold ; that morrow, 
whose uncertainty is illumined only by the blessed 
light of hope, by which Providence kindly leads 
us to the end of all worldly things : " L'ultima 
che si perde h la speranza ^/* 

Hope, like every other good gift from Heaven, 
is liable to abuse : and it is worth consideration, 
to what extent we may safely avail ourselves of 
this unfailing cordial. 

In the conduct of woridly affairs hope is not 
only allowable, but necessary : we have no other 
stimulus to industry, or encouragement to wis- 
dom : we hope reasonably, that a well-grounded 
speculation will produce an advantageous result ; 
that our health of body and of mind will continue 
unimpaired, and our lives be prolonged ; that the 
friend, from whom we are parting, we may meet 
again in joy and prosperity ; that present comforts 
may endure, and present sorrows pass away. So 
far hope animates our pursuits, alleviates our suf- 

* Metastasio. 

'' Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die.'* 
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ferings, and answers the benignant purpose for 
which it w^s implanted in our breasts. Bat let 
us beware lest the enchanting visions, with whicli 
it delights to adorn the future, lead us to neglect 
the moments actually escaping into the gnlph of 
the past, from whence not one can ever be re* 
trieved. Let us not imitate those too sanguine 
characters, who neglect the means, while they are 
hoping for the result; and forget the seed-time, in 
their impatience for the harvest : who leave the 
course of their affairs to chance, and hope that 
they will terminate successfiilly ; who embark on 
the dangerous stream of idle dissipation, and hope 
to avoid shipwreck. There are instances in which 
the concerns of such dreamers have been seen to 
prosper ; but these examples of good fortune are 
rare, and, for the most part, only serve to tempt 
them onwards to more daring hopes, and more 
certain ruin. 

We ought to recollect, in all temporal affairs, 
that where there is much to hope, there is also 
much to fear : how much more when our prospect 
of eternity is in question : the Christian's hope of 
a joyful immortality is a divine spark, which must 
be diligently kept alive in our breasts ; it must be 
cherished in the hour of health and enjoymeiit, as 
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the companion of every pleasure ; and laid to heart 
in sickness and in sorrow, as the balm of every 
pain. But let it be always tempered by the recol- 
lection, which in the mind of a wise man will 
never slumber, that, although we are permitted to 
" rejoice in hape^'' we are also commanded to 
'' work out our salvation with fear and Irem- 
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ON DEATH. 



" By-him that spake only aa a phUoeopher and natural man, it 
was well said, ' Pompa mortis ipagis terret, qoam mors ipsa;* but 
above all, believe it, the sweetest canticle is, ' Nunc dimittis,' 
when a man hath obtained worthy ends and expectations." 

Bacon. 



A SAD and important subject forces itself on my 
thoughts, for the conclusion of these little Essays, 
which have gradually assumed a more serious cha- 
racter than they were at first intended to wear ; 
but it seems impossible for the lightest mind to 
ruminate long upon the nature of worldly things, 
without becoming grave from an increased sense 
of their vanity. Although melancholy circum- 
stances, not choice, point out the theme of this 
day, and forbid my mind to dwell on any other ; 
it is, perhaps, not improper to close this volume 
with the consideration of that moment, which 
must soon terminate all earthly labours. To this 

9 
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point all our pursuits tend, and in this conclusion 
all our lucubrations, whether grave or gay, must 
eventually be silenced. Death, in every form, is 
perpetually before our eyes ; we ought to be fami- 
liar with its terrors, its sadness, and its hopes. 
But we turn away our eyes, as from a fearful and 
distressing object, and too many of us never learn 
to contemplate death in its milder and more pleas- 
ing shape; imagination invests it with horrors 
which are not its own, and early impressions of 
grief for the loss of those we have loved, cause us 
to avoid a subject which need only be closely and 
frequently considered to lose half its pangs. 

Amongst the many sources of pain and sorrow, 
by which we are surrounded, the death of those 
who are dear to us is, beyond all doubt, the most 
bitter; but how greatly might we lighten the 
weight of this calamity, if we would, in all cases, 
strive to set aside our selfish feelings, and reflect 
on death as it afiects his victim only. 

Pain and sickness wait not for the approach of 
death ; they are the portion of all flesh ; they em- 
bitter every period of life, they try our constancy, 
they exhaust our spirits, and it is death alone 
that puts an end to their power. From the cares 
which pursue, the evils which threaten us, we all 
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find refuge in the grave : and in the dark valley 
of death opens, to the eye of faith, that vista of 
hope and comfort, beyond which alone the suffer- 
ing mortal must look for his consolation, and the 
righteous man seek his reward, for in this life 
there is none to be relied on. 

Perhaps my young readers, who have as yet 
only known life embellished by health, hope, and 
the ardour of youthful spirits, may object to this 
view of the subject, as being applicable only to 
the sickly, the aged, or the care-worn, and not 
adapted to those who have every thing yet to en- 
joy ; who, with all the pleasures of the world to 
taste, and all the good purposes of life to accom- 
plish, may reasonably look forward to a long series 
of happy and useful years ; blessed with prospe- 
rity, sanctified by virtue, and consecrated to all 
the most worthy and delightful objects of our 
being. Such are the hopes of the inexperienced, 
such the visions of ardent and sanguine youth. 
We will not inquire with how much confidence 
the youngest of us all may enjoy the flattering 
prospect ; let us admit the hopes of future years 
in all their attractions, and grant for their firuition, 
even more than the usual number allotted to man. 
Still, death comes at last, sooner or later; we 
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must meet it : then why not, if we can, divest it 
of its terrors, by learning to look upon them calmly 
and betimes ? The phantom loses his power to 
harm us from the moment in which we cease to 
fear him, for of his stroke we are unconscious. 
We tremble at his approach ; his image sharpens 
the sting of pain, and destroys the zest of plea- 
sure ; but when he comes the body ceases to suf» 
fer ; and instead of counting death among the mi* 
series " which flesh is heir to,** we may more 
justly consider it as the only certain relief to 
them all. 

But it is not, perhaps, of dying that we are 
afraid ; it is of that unknown state into which the 
stroke of death is to launch us, helpless, unresist- 
ing, and perhaps unprepared. This, indeed, is 
appalling; at this the boldest may shrink, and 
the best may tremble ; but through the mercy of 
our Redeemer this fear is tempered by a joyful 
hope beyond the grave; we are encouraged to 
seek, in the merits of a Saviour, that confidence 
which conscience refuses to build upon our own 
deserts ; and with this view of it we may render 
the prospect of death not only tolerable, but wel- 
come, even firom our earliest days. Many have 
been weak enough to delay settling their worldly 
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affairs, and to neglect the preparation of their 
souls for this great change, merely from dislike 
and fear of bringing the image of death more for- 
cibly to their thoughts ; but if it be certain that 
no one dies the sooner for meditating on the 
grave, it is equally so that life, as far as its pre- 
servation depends on human means, has a better 
chance of being prolonged when the mind is re- 
lieved of the burden of worldly anxiety, and the 
conscience made easy by serious and steady pre- 
paration for that hour, which is dreadful indeed, 
if it come upon us unawares. There are many 
maxims of worldly prudence, many principles of 
reason and morality, which, for the purposes of 
this life we do well to lay to heart ; but our first 
and most earnest pursuit ought to be the study of 
those divine commandments, and of that great 
system of redemption, which will teach us so to 
live that we may not fear to die. 



SUPPLEMENTARY LETTER. 

ON LOGIC. 



In a former part of this volume, I have recom- 
mended the study of Logicj and Rhetoric, as being 
essential to the formation of a good writer ; observ- 
ing, at the same time, that you are at present too 
young to pursue it with advantage. Yet it is 
highly desirable that you should early acquire a 
distinct notion of the use of these sciences, and of 
the meaning of the terms used to explain the prin- 
cipal branches of Logic. For this purpose, it is 
not necessary to descend to the numerous terms 
of the ai-t, employed in its subdivisions, nor yet to 
begin with that minute inquiry into the nature of 
our perceptions and ideas, which, though it form a 
part of most treatises on Logic, belongs more pro- 
perly to the science of Ontology or Metaphysics*. 

■ The flcience which treats of immaterial beings, and tomiB ab- 
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As we have only words, wherewith to conrey im- 
pressions, and to propagate tnith or error, it is ne- 
cessary to form as complete a notion as possible of 
the true meaning of terms ; and since our ides are 
linked with words, from the moment that we are 
capable of employing them, the sooner we learn 
to associate them justly, and adapt the word cor- 
rectly to the idea, the less difficult we shall after- 
wards find it to avoid error in our conclusions : 
and it is as easy, by a little care in the first in- 
stance, to attach to every word its true and com- 
plete meaning, as a false and imperfect one: 
though, if the word and the idea be once impro- 
perly connected in the memory, it becomes diffi- 
cult afterwards to separate them. It is on this ac- 
count, that I now recommend to your attention a 
few observations concerning the meaning and use 
of the science we call Logic, and an explanation 
of some of its most common terms. 

Logic is commonly defined ** the art of reason- 
ing.** But it may convey a more exact idea of 
Logic, if we describe it as *^ the art of using our 
reason, so as to arrive, in the shortest and clearest 
manner, at the truth." For sophistry is also the 
art of reasoning, but in such a manner as to lead 
to false conclusions ; whereas, when we say that a 
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conclusion is logical, we mean that it is just and 
true. 

Rhetoric is ^' the art of speaking so as to per* 
suade.** Correctness in the grammatical construe*' 
tion of phrases; harmony, elegance, and variety in 
the selection of words; with the strictest attention 
to the true and proper meaning of each ; also the 
choice of such arguments as are most powerful^ 
and of such images as are most striking, and most 
true ; all these must be combined, to form a good 
rhetorician. But, after all. Logic should be consi* 
dered as the basis of this science, since without 
a logical argument, rhetoric would fail to per- 
suade. Logic may be compared to drawing, and 
rhetoric to colouring : the finest colouring will fail 
to represent the object intended, if the drawing 
be incorrect : whereas an exact outline alone will 
suffice to give a striking resemblance ; although, 
doubtless, its effect will be heightened and im- 
proved by good colouring. Thus Logic must form 
the substance, Rhetoric the ornament of every good 
discourse. 

The first operation of the mind, and which must 
exist before any other can be called into action^ 
is Perception. 

Perception is simply that fSu^ulty, or rather 
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that effect of our united faculties^ by which we re- 
ceive impressions, or perceive the existence either 
of such things as are the objects of sight, hearing, 
smell, taste, feeling ; or of those of which we are 
conscious without the aid of external objects, such 
1^ thought, grief, fear, hatred ; each of these we 
perceive, or are conscious of; and, having per- 
ceived it, an inward perception of it remains in 
the mind, which is called AN IDEA. 

Ideas may be true or false, complete or imper- 
fect : for instance, he who has seen an elephaat, 
or a correct picture of one, will have a true idea 
of an elephant ; he who has only heard the animal 
described, also forms an idea of it ; but probably 
an unperfect idea, which may be corrected or 
amended by the help of his sight, whenever he 
shall meet with an elephant 

Hence you will observe, that although our ideas 
are the natural and involuntary consequence of our 
perceptions, yet pains and attention will assist the 
perception, and render the idea more complete ; 
and nothing is more fatal to precision, and c<mse- 
quently to truth, than a habit of forming careless 
and imperfect ideas. 

Do not confound ideas with expectaiianSy opt- 
nianSf &c. which is frequently done in cominon 
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discourse, as thus : '^ Have you any idea that he 
will come to-day ?" instead of " Have you any 
expectation that he will come to-day ?" or " The 
book may be well written, but such is not my 
idea ;'* which ought to be, " Such is not my opi^ 
nionJ*^ These are vulgar errors, and so palpable 
as scarcely to require to be pointed out : but the 
frequency of their occurrence in conversation 
serves to shew how easily we may be betrayed 
mto improper, and even nonsensical expressions, 
if we do not endeavour betimes to apply every 
word in its right sense. An idea is simply the 
image of a noun, which has been perceived by the 
mind*. ' 

iDEils are divided into several kinds, according 
to their origin, subject, and quality : but it is suf* 
ficient for the present that you should understand 
that 

Sensible orCoRPOREAL Ideas are the images 
of those things which are, or have been, or may 
be, the immediate objects of our senses. 

Spiritual Ideas, those that represent the 

* a noun is a NAME. Whatever has a name may be the ob» 
ject of an idea. 
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operations of our own minds ; as hope^ judgment^ 
desire^ &c. And 

Abstract Ideas, sucli as do not represent 
any corporeal or intellectual perception, but are 
abstracted or deduced from them : as cause, con* 
tiol, effect, comparison, &c* 

The objects of these various ideas are, Being, 
Essence, Substance, and Mode. 
• Being, in philosophy, means not only that 
which is, but also that which may be, and does 
not necessarily imply existence. That is called 
being, which has an essence, and may have an 
existence. 

Essence is that which constitutes the nature 
of any being, whether it be called into existence 
or not : for instance,* a butterfly has an essence at 
Christmas, when no butterfly exists ; in the sum- 
mer, a butterfly has existence also. 

Substance, as understood Irf'logicians, means 
that which subsists by itself, that is depending 
only on God for its existence. Such are animals, 
vegetables, minerals, and the various combinations 
of them. Accident may destroy these, that is, may 
change their shape or mode of being, but cannot 
annihilate, or reduce them to nothing : they have 
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still an existence in another shape : if killed, they 
are changed to dust; if burnt, to smoke and ashes: 
substance is another word for matter. 

Mode signifies no more than that particular 
form, shape, or situation, in which a being exists : 
when we say it is destroyed, we mean that it is 
new modified, or changed to some other mode, or 
manner of existence. It is necessary to distin- 
guish carefully between a mere property or acci- 
dental MODE, as it is called, and an attri- 
bute, or essentiaIi mode. Essence being, as 
above stated, the very nature of a beinig ; when we 
speak of the essential properties of any thing, we 
mean, not those properties or accidental modes, 
which belong to that thing in common with many 
others, which it might or might not possess ; and 
to be deprived of which would not change its na- 
ture : but those attributes which compose its verj' 
nature, and are iiweparable fi'om it ; thus : to have 
four equal sides is the essential attribute of a 
square figure : let two of them be shortened or 
extended, the thing may retain its existence as an 
oblong ; but loses its essence, and is no longer a 
square. Hardness is the essence of a stone ; it 
may be calcined, and reduced to powder; but. 
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losing its essential mode or aitriiute, it ceases to 
be a stone. 

Not Being, is considered by logicians as a 
distinct kind of idea. But since we must form an 
idea of the being, or mode of being, before we can 
perceiye its absence or non-existence, this distinc- 
tion appears to be superfluous ; for although we 
certainly cannot describe not being as a mode of 
beingy yet the ideas which represent it are in fact 
the same, viz. being, essence, substance, and mode. 
This wiU be made more intelligible by considering 
Not Being in its two divisions, negation and 

PRIVATION. 

Negation means the absence of some quality 
or property, which the being to which it is denied 
never possessed, or by its nature laid claim to. 

Privation is the loss of that, which either has 
belonged, or, from its nature, ought to belong to it. 

When a man is deaf, or a korse blind, these 
are privations : but if a peasant be poor, or a dog 
has no horns, these are negations. Now it is ob- 
vious that all these negations and privations are 
represented to the mind, by the very same ideas of 
the absent or non-existing properties, as if they 
actually existed in the beings in question. 
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A SIMPLE IDEA is the image of one noun, 
which cannot be divided, as pain, heat, rest, &c. 

A COMPLEX IDEA is formed by the joining of 
others ; for instance, the idea of a man is complex, 
for it may be divided into spirit, body, limbs, 
voice, &c. &c. 

For the explanation of collective and com- 
pound ideas, a parallel may be found in nouns 
of the same description. A compoimd noun, I 
need not inform you, is formed of two distinct 
names ; as, horseman : and its corresponding idea 
is compoimdedof a horse and a man. A collective 
noun comprehends many objects of one kind, so 
does the idea to which it belongs; as an army, 
which is composed of many men ; a fleet, of many 
ships. 

Concerning general and special ideas, 
otherwise called genus and species, it will be 
sufficient for you to observe, that, 

A SPECIES is a common nature, agreeing to 
several individuals ; thus a lion is an individual 

of the LION SPECIES. 

A GENUS is a more general and comprehensive 
nature, including in it many species. Ape, for 
instance, is a genus, including baboons and mon- 
keys, each of which kinds, with many others, it a 
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species belon^g to the same genus^ ape. What- 
ever quality or property belongs to a genus, is to 
be found in every species comprehended in that 
genus. And whatever quality or property belongs 
to a species, must exist in every individual of that 
species. 

Words are intended to represent ideas : but 
since there cannot be any real resemblance be- 
tween them, these representations are entirely ar- 
bitrary, a single word often serving to express a 
complex idea. As people form their ideas of the 
same object differently, some will attach more 
meaning to a word than others ; and the more ex- 
actly all can be brought to agree upon the precise 
meaning of terms, the more readily and completely 
will their ideas be communicated. It is on this 
account that language, which at first appears to 
be a very natural, easy, and sufficient representa- 
tion of the ideas, becomes the object of more than 
one science, before it can be correctly appUed. 
And after all that scientific arrangement can do 
for it, language is still very inadequate to the ex- 
pression of thought. And this renders it the more 
necessatry to guard against the additional errors 
and confiision, which spring from a careless and 
improper use of it. 
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All our knowledge is contained in judgment 
and PROPOSITIONS. 

Judgment is the assent of the mind to certain 
results, produced by the combination of ideas. 
Thus, if I see an oak-tree in full leaf, my mind, 
comparing the ideas of vegetable life and green 
leaves, assents to the oak being alive : this is a 
judgment. If I clothe my Judgment in words, 
and say or think " This oak is alive," it becomes 
a proposition, which may be affirmative, as ^^ This 
oak is alive :*' or negative, as " This oak is not 
dead." 

Every PROPOSITION contains three parts, or 
terms : viz. the SUBJECT, the PREDICATE, and 
the COPULA. 

The SUBJECT is the object, or idea concerning 
which something is affirmed or denied. 

The PREDICATE is that which is affirmed or 
denied concerning the subject. 

The copula is that which joins the subject to 
the predicate, and expresses the affirmation or 
denial : so in the foregoing proposition ; the oak 
is the subject ; alive is the predicate ; t>, or ia 
not J the copula. 

The different terms of a proposition cannot al- 
ways be easily distinguished as in the above ex^ 

M 
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ample, by the placing of the words, but must be 
discovered by reflecting on their meaning : for in- 
stance, " It is necessary for a child to learn sub- 
mission.** Necessary is the predicate; is the 
copula; all the rest the subject It often hap- 
pens that one of the terms is only implied, not 
expressed, thus : " Charles speaks :** though con- 
taining only two words, is a complete proposition, 
as it signifies ^^ Charles is speaking/* 

A Syllogism is an argoment consisting of 
three difierent propositions, called, for the sake of 
distinction, the Major, the Minor, and the 
Conclusion. In the Major Proposition 
something is affirmed, or denied, concerning a 
general subject, as : 

Subject. Copula. Predicate. 

All men are mortal. 
In the second, or Minor Proposition, the 
subject of the Major becomes the predicate of 
another subject, thus : 

Subject Copula. Predicate. 

The King is a man. 

The Conclusion applies the predicate of the 
first, or general subject, to the second and specific 
one, as : 

Subject of the Minor. Copula. Predicate of the Mi^r. 

Therefore the King is mortal. 

9 
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The act of reasoning, or inferring one lliing from 
another, is expressed by the words therefore j for, 
or because. Wherever you meet with either of 
these words, there is, or ought to be, a perfect syl- 
logism expressed or implied ; for it is not neces- 
sary to a syllogism that the three propositions 
which it contains be all expressed in regular 
order. 

The Major and Minor Propositions are 
called the Premises. If the Premises are 
false, the Conclusion will be false also. The 
Premises must, therefore, be incontestible, and 
foimded upon an Axiom. 

An Axiom is a truth so well known that it re- 
quires no proof, and cannot have its certainty 
increased by argument; because nothing better 
known than itself can be brought to prove it : for 
instance, that '^ things equal to the same are equal 
to one another;" that " the whole of any thing is 
greater than a part;" that " a person cannot be 
sick and well at the same moment" These are 
undeniable truths, or Axioms. 

A Sophism is a false conclusion, produced by 
some error in the premises, which does not always 
appear at first sight, and which it is the business 
of a logician to detect by examination. 
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mean a sheep, and you hare given me a defini- 
tion. If I say the moon is a planet, rendered 
visible to us by the reflection of the sun's lays, 
this is no definition, because it applies equally to 
other planets. But if I add, it is that planet 
which revolves round the earth, and at the same 
time attends it, in its yearly revolution round 
the sun, it then becomes a definition, being ap- 
plicable to the moon alone. A good definition 
consists in stating the essential attributes of any 
object in the shortest and plainest manner ; and 
when there is no known essential difference be- 
tween the object you wish to define and others of 
the same kind, it must be described by its most 
remarkable properties. 

If you read the foregoing explanations with 
sufiScient care to impress them clearly on your 
memory, they may hereafter prevent you firom 
being startled by so many new terms as await be- 
ginners, on the very threshold of logic. Some of 
them may assist you towards the attainment of 
perspicuity, in the ideas you form, and the words 
in which you clothe them ; or, at least, make you 
aware of the importance of cultivating a habit of 
reasoning with close attention to the strength of 
your premises, and the truth of your conclusion. 

'9 
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At any rate, they will inform you concerning the 
main scope and object of the science of Logic, 
which, although frequently obscured and perverted 
by metaphysical distinctions which do not pro- 
perly belong to it, has, in fact, no other use than 
to prevent misconception and concision in our 
ideas, and in the manner of expressing them ; and 
to lead, in the most direct way, to that which is, 
or ought to be, the aim of all writing, and of all 
discourse — TRUTH. 



THE END. 
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